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Introduction 

On the evening of 4 July 1917, at the height of the anti-government uprising, the 
Provisional Government's Minister of Justice, Pavel N. Pereverzev, 1 authorized a 
press release accusing the Bolshevik leaders of treasonable activities. The report 
published the next day alleged that Lenin had been sent to Russia by the German 
government to rally support for a separate peace with Germany and "to undermine 
the confidence of the Russian people in the Provisional Government." 2 The money 
for his. activity was allegedly channeled from Berlin to Petrograd, by way of 
Stockholm. In Stockholm the transfer was carried out by the Bolshevik Jakub 
Fiirstenberg (Hanecki) and the Russo-German Social Democrat Alexander Israel 
Helphand (Parvus). The main recipients in Petrograd were the Bolshevik lawyer 
Mieczyslaw Kozlowski and Evgeniia M. Sumenson, a relative of Purstenberg- 
Hanecki. She and Kozlowski ran a trading business as a cover for financial dealings 
with Fiirstenberg, thus making the transfer of German funds look like a legitimate 
business transaction. 3 

The published report referred to two different types of evidence for the 
charges. The first accusation— that Lenin was working for the Germans— rested on 
the rather shaky testimony of Ensign Dmitrii S. Ermolenko, who alleged that he had 
been told about it by German intelligence officers while a prisoner of war in a 
German camp. The second charge— that the Bolsheviks were receiving German 
money— was better documented by intercepted telegraphic communications between 
those involved in the money transactions between Petrograd and Stockholm.' 1 To 
look into the accusations, the Provisional Government appointed a Special 
Investigative Commission, headed by the Procurator of the Petrograd Judiciary 
Chamber, Nikolai S. Karinskii. The Commission used the exchange of telegrams as 
its main evidence, and after two weeks, on 21 July, formally charged the Bolshevik 
leaders with high treason. 9 

According to the counterintelligence officials who assisted the preliminary 
investigation, the telegrams were actually coded correspondence, and "constituted a 
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direct proof of the contact existing between the Bolsheviks and enemy agents . " 6 This 
interpretation was then adopted by the Provisional Government in an official 
statement, marking the beginning of the legal proceedings against the Bolshevik 
leaders: 

From the numerous telegrams in the hands of the legal authorities it is 
established that a constant and extensive correspondence was carried on 
between Sumenson, Ul'ianov (Lenin), Kollontai, and Kozlovskii residing in 
Petrograd, on the one hand, and Fiirstenberg (Ganetskii) and Helphand 
(Parvus), on the other. Although this correspondence refers to commercial 
deals, shipment of all sort of goods, and money transactions, it offers 
sufficient reasons to conclude that this correspondence was a cover-up for 
relations of an espionage character. 7 

Lenin and other Bolshevik leaders flatly denied the charge that commerce was 
a disguise for espionage, and that the telegrams could be viewed as coded 
correspondence with German agents. 8 While in public they preferred to focus on 
discrediting the less credible evidence against them— such as Ermolenko's hearsay 
testimony 9 — privately they were more concerned with showing that the telegrams 
provided no basis for alleging the receipt of German funds. From his hiding place 
in Finland, Lenin wrote to Fiirstenberg-Hanecki in Stockholm, demanding that he 
publish all the telegrams and furnish a detailed explanation of each. Although 
Fiirstenberg did not follow his leader's request, Bolsheviks in Stockholm prepared 
an interpretation of the telegrams by autumn 1917, when the trial of the Bolshevik 
leaders was scheduled to take place. 10 

Thus, both the prosecution and the accused assigned a great deal of 
importance to the telegrams. While the former sought to show that the telegrams 
confirmed the Bolsheviks had received German money through their Scandinavian 
agents, the latter aimed to demonstrate they were no more than innocent business 
correspondence. Neither side, however, had the chance to make its case in court, 



because the Bolsheviks seized power from the Provisional Government in October. 
The Procurator's Commission was immediately dissolved, and the documents it had 
collected remained inaccessible until the Soviet regime collapsed 74 years later. No 
trace of the material gathered by the Bolsheviks for their defense has been found. 
Moreover, the telegrams have not been subjected to scholarly scrutiny until now. 

Soviet historians have generally disparaged the issue of "German money." 
When referring to the July campaign, they seem to follow in the footsteps of their 
Bolshevik predecessors, discrediting Ermolenkoand his testimony, while discounting 
the telegrams. 11 And although the recent politics of glasnost' and the events of 
August 1991 have ended the monopoly of party historians on the subject, Russian 
scholars are just beginning to free themselves from the ideological conformity of the 
Communist era, which thus far has precluded any serious discussion of the 1917 
"German money" controversy and hence any contribution to its elucidation. 

In contrast, the question of German aid to the Bolsheviks has always been the 
subject of intense scholarly interest in the West." All major works on the Russian 
Revolution (from William H. Chamberlin's classic study published in 1935 to the 
1990 volume by Richard Pipes) touch on this theme. But there seems to be no 
agreement in the literature on either the extent of the German assistance or the ways 
in which it reached the Bolsheviks. Some scholars' conclusions concur with the 
allegations made by the Provisional Government— that German funds reached Lenin 
through Parvus-Furstenberg-Kozlowski's business, and that the coded telegrams were 
simply a cover for those transactions." Others have been more cautious, noting first 
that the telegrams' significance is limited to identifying the addresses and surnames 
of the individuals who communicated with Fiirstenberg in Stockholm, and second that 
they do only to "suggest the possibility that the Bolsheviks were recipients of funds 
supplied by the German government."" While circumstantial evidence could be 
found to support either view, both are problematic due to the lack of concrete and 
reliable documentation. 

When dealing with the July accusations, Western historians refer exclusively 
to 29 telegrams, which were first reproduced by the former head of the Petrograd 



counterintelligence, Colonel B. V. Nikitin, in his memoirs in the 1930s. 15 These 
materials must be treated with caution, however, given both their origin and the fact 
that they were not properly analyzed. First, Nikitin reproduced them from notes he 
had taken almost two decades earlier, in 1917, when he received the 29 copies from 
French intelligence. Second, the French had intercepted them during their 
transmission, making it impossible to check the accuracy of the reproduction. And, 
finally, Nikitin had insufficient time to examine the documents to the extent they 
required, for he received them only shortly before he was removed from the 
Bolshevik case. 16 All this may explain the absence of the numbers, the dates and the 
times of dispatch in Nikitin's 29 telegrams. Moreover, the numerous mistakes, 
inaccuracies and misspellings of names and addresses mentioned in them inevitably 
led to erroneous conclusions by those attempting to explain the telegrams* meaning. 17 
The only concentrated attempt to date to interpret and systematize the 29 
telegrams was made by the emigre historian Sergei P. Mel'gunov in 1940. 1S Yet 
considering the aforementioned deficiencies of Nikitin's telegrams, and the limited 
sources available to Mel'gunov at the time, the historian could not have adequately 
explained the telegrams' contents. In fact, he did not reach specific conclusions as 
to whether the telegrams confirmed the transfer of German money to the Bolsheviks, 
determining only that they represent some kind of coded correspondence that could 
have served as a cover for suspicious activities. 1 ' 

Neither Nikitin's memoirs nor MePgunov's study resolved the controversy 
over the telegrams' meaning. Instead, they created the impression among subsequent 
historians that the Provisional Government considered only those telegrams 
reproduced by Nikitin. 20 It is also believed that Petrograd counterintelligence was 
the only agency involved in deciphering the telegrams, and that the main 
investigation of Bolshevik-German ties was concentrated under Nikitin's direction. 
In fact, it was the Investigatory Commission of the Procurator of the Petrograd 
Judicial Chamber (Prokuror Petrogradskoi Sudebnoi Palaly) that supervised the 
primary investigation. The main data for the case came through the Procurator's 
Commission from the Central Counterintelligence Division of the Main 



Administration of the General Headquarters (Glavnoe upravlenie General'nogo 
shtaba) in Petrograd, a body to which Nikitin had practically no connection. 
Furthermore, the charges made against the Bolsheviks rested on 66 telegrams, which 
were obtained by the Central Counterintelligence Division at the Petrograd Telegraph 
Office shortly before the July uprising. 

A copy of the 66 telegrams was passed on to Minister of Justice Pereverzev, 
who used them on the second day of the uprising to make public the accusations 
against the Bolshevik leaders. 21 On that same day, 4 July, Pereverzev passed his 
copy on to the well known pro-war socialist Grigorii A. Aleksinskii to have their 
entire contents published in the press. They appeared a week later in the Petrograd 
journal Bez lishnikh slov? 1 Other copies were sent by Central Counterintelligence 
to military agents (attaches) in Scandinavia with instructions to gather data on the 
individuals and addresses mentioned in the telegrams. One such copy was found by 
this author among the papers of the Russian military attache" in Copenhagen, Major- 
General Sergei N. Pototskii, housed since 1947 in the archives of the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace. 23 

The present work seeks, first, to provide an introduction and an analysis of 
the complete texts of the telegrams used by the Provisional Government as the main 
evidence against the Bolshevik leaders in July 1917. This will require determining 
the telegrams' origin and authenticity, as well as the identity of the people and events 
to which they refer. Second, it will evaluate the extent to which the contents of the 
telegrams confirm allegations that business transactions between Parvus-Ftirstenberg 
and Kozlowski served as a cover for the transfer of German funds to the Bolshevik 
treasury. Finally, this study will lay the foundation for the reassessment of the 
"German money" controversy in the historiography of modern Russia. 



The Origins of the Telegrams 

In late June 1917, Russian Counterintelligence obtained copies of telegraphic 
communications between Bolshevik leaders in Petrograd and their associates in 
Stockholm, which led it to suspect dealings with the Germans. Minister of Justice 
Pereverzev believed that, with these documents in hand, he was prepared to move 
against Lenin and his associates. During the July uprising, he released part of the 
information to support his accusation that the Bolshevik leaders were collaborating 
with the German government. The case against the Bolsheviks rested mainly on the 
exchanged telegrams, whose contents allegedly showed that substantial German funds 
■ were being sent to the party treasury. To determine the truth of these accusations, we 
need to examine the sources on which they were based. 

While nearly all studies of the Provisional Government period mention the 
July accusations, most scholars focus on how they altered the balance of power in 
favor of the Government, rather than on their validity. Some Western historians 
explain Pereverzev's decision to make public the compromising material about Lenin 
as having been necessitated by the extreme circumstances of the uprising, viewing 
it as an effort to save the Provisional Government from a Bolshevik overthrow. 
These same historians assume that the basic evidence for the prosecution of the 
Bolsheviks consisted of the 29 intercepted telegrams. 14 Many Soviet historians, on 
the other hand, adhere to the view that the July accusations were based on documents 
fabricated by Aleksinskii and Counterintelligence. 25 In order to evaluate these 
arguments and analyze the telegrams' meaning, it is imperative to examine how the 
July accusations were prepared and to establish the origins and authenticity of the 
telegrams. Then, an attempt will be made to analyze how Russian Counterintelligence 
chose these particular telegrams. To complete the analysis, the content of each 
telegram will be explained and interpreted. 

It was French Intelligence who first suggested that the Provisional 
Government use the telegraphic communications between the Bolshevik leaders and 
their associates in Stockholm as evidence against Lenin. During his visit to Russia 



in spring 1917, Albert Thomas, a prominent French socialist and member of the 
cabinet, informed leading members of the Provisional government— Kerenskii, 
Tereshchenko and Nekrasov— that French intelligence suspected Lenin of having ties 
with the Germans. 26 Before his departure in early June, Thomas instructed Pierre 
Laurent, a captain of the French military mission in Petrograd, to keep Tereshchenko 
informed as new information became available. Soon after that, Laurent reported to 
Tereshchenko that French Intelligence had intercepted telegrams between Lenin and 
his people in Stockholm, indicating dealings with the Germans. 27 Tereshchenko 
thought it necessary to share this information with both Pereverzev, who had already 
become suspicious of Lenin after the Bolshevik leader crossed Germany en route to 
Russia in April, and with Nikitin, the head of Petrograd Counterintelligence who 
assisted the Minister of Justice in gathering information on Bolshevik leaders. 28 

On 21 June, Nikitin received copies of 14 intercepted telegrams, and 
immediately began to investigate them. Their contents, however, did not interest 
Petrograd counterintelligence as much as the names of their addressees. The 
telegrams revealed to Nikitin "names of those beside Lenin who constantly 
communicated with Hanecki— a German agent and a trusted man of Parvus." 2 ' It was 
just this kind of evidence that Pereverzev needed to initiate legal proceedings against 
the Bolshevik leaders. But as Pereverzev later recalled, given the decline in the 
authority of the Provisional Government and the almost certain interference on behalf 
of the Bolsheviks by the leaders of the Petrograd Soviet, this could only be done after 
making public the information about Lenin's German ties. 30 Yet to do so he first 
needed the approval of the Provisional Government, the majority of whose members 
knew neither of the telegrams nor of the investigation under way. 3 ' 

Through an agreement between Pereverzev and Tereshchenko, Captain 
Laurent was invited to a cabinet meeting on 24 June to introduce the telegrams. In 
contrast to French Intelligence, Nikitin, Pereverzev, and most probably 
Tereshchenko, the majority of the government's ministers did not consider them 
sufficient evidence to bring charges against the Bolsheviks, and decided to put off 
publicizing the documents until "a more appropriate moment. 32 



The.decision to withhold the information signified to Pereverzev, first, that 
he must proceed on his own, and, second, that the divulgence of the information 
must come from someone outside of the government. As a member of the Popular 
Socialists (Narodnye sotsialisty) party and a prominent defense lawyer in politicai 
trials under the old regime, Pereverzev had extensive contacts among Petrograd 
socialists.' 3 In fact, it was from them he obtained most of his information about the 
Emigre Bolsheviks' collaboration with Parvus and other socialists affiliated with the 
German government. Two of Pereverzev's most important informants during spring 
and summer 1917 were Vladimir L. Burtsev, a non-party (and non-Marxist) socialist 
and Russia's most renowned specialist in matters of secret police provocation, and 
Grigorii Aleksinskii, the one-time Bolshevik Duma deputy who finally split with the 
Bolsheviks after they adopted the defeatist position at the start of World War I. 3 * 

Both men were known for their press campaigns accusing the emigre 
internationalists of receiving money from the Austrian and German governments to 
publish revolutionary literature. 15 Both became bitter opponents of Lenin upon their 
return to Russia— Burtsev at the end of 1915, and Aleksinskii in April 1917. 
Moreover, neither had any official affiliation with either the Provisional Government 
or the Petrograd Soviet. Consequently, as private individuals they could endorse the 
publication of the evidence against Lenin, thus allowing Pereverzev to circumvent the 
cabinet's decision. It appears that Burtsev preferred maintaining a low profile, 
whereas Aleksinskii agreed to publish and publicly endorse the compromising 
material at the necessary moment. 3 * 

Meanwhile, Pereverzev had ordered Petrograd counterintelligence to begin 
surveillance of the individuals mentioned in the telegrams, and to prepare a list of 
Bolshevik leaders to be arrested. Pereverzev also arranged for the cooperation of the 
Central Intelligence Division of the Main Administration of General Headquarters in 
Petrograd, who he hoped would provide additional information about the Bolsheviks' 
Scandinavian links. In contrast to Nikitin's counterintelligence, whose operations 
were limited to the Petrograd Military District, the Central Counterintelligence 
Division was receiving information from an extensive intelligence network abroad, 
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supervised by the military attaches, and from the counterintelligence divisions of all 
the military districts in Russia. It also worked closely with Military Censorship, 
which was charged with overseeing all incoming and outgoing correspondence with 
Russia." 

On 28 June, Pereverzev took decisive action, using his double authority as 
Minister of Justice and Procurator General, the latter position giving him emergency 
executive powers within the capital. He placed all cases involving "individuals 
suspected of links with the Germans" under the direction of his friend and 
subordinate Ivan P. Bessarabov. 3g He also requested that Central Counterintelligence 
obtain from the Petrograd Telegraph Office any telegrams involving those under 
suspicion. This resulted in the gathering of dozens of telegrams over a period of 
three months (April, May and June). They included the telegrams already known 
from French Intelligence, as well as the most recent ones sent from Petrograd 
through the afternoon of 28 June. 39 

By 1 July, Central Counterintelligence selected from this larger group a set 
of 66 telegrams for use specifically in the case against the Bolsheviks. These 
contained the names of Bolshevik leaders in Petrograd and their associates in 
Scandinavia. A copy of the set, the one that eventually found its way into the Hoover 
Archives, was distributed to the military agents in Scandinavia for further 
investigation— or, as it was referred to in the professional jargon, "elaboration" 
{razrabotka)— the process of identifying and collecting information on the individuals 
mentioned in the telegrams. Another copy of the 66 telegrams was passed on to 
Pereverzev. 40 Concurrently, the counterintelligence office on the Russian-Swedish 
border received orders to detain any of the suspects in case they attempted to cross.'" 
The stage was set for the prosecution of the Bolshevik leaders. 

On 4 July, with a Bolshevik uprising in Petrograd in the making, Pereverzev 
decided to make public the information about Lenin's German connections. He was 
supported by Bessarabov and four other subordinates from the Ministry of Justice. 
Historians usually attribute his decision to a desire to preserve the Provisional 
Government's tenuous hold on power. He is said to have realized, by late on the 



morning of 4 July, that further delay might be fatal, and to have "decided to let the 
neutral garrison regiments still balking at providing support for the Provisional 
Government have a look at the evidence. . .against Lenin. " 42 It is assumed that these 
actions allowed the Provisional Government to discredit its opponents and thus stave 
off the Bolsheviks' attempted coup. Although this may be true, evidence of the 
careful preparatory work put into the exposure and arrest of the Bolshevik leaders 
makes the July uprising look more like a convenient excuse for Pereverzev to go 
ahead with his plans. The extent to which the Provisional Government was still in 
control at the time of Pereverzev 's actions is an issue in need of further study. 43 But 
the motives of Pereverzev and his close assistants for subsequently presenting the 
case in such a way seem sufficiently clear. It would be one thing if, in publicizing 
the material on Lenin, Pereverzev acted in the interest of saving the government; in 
such an instance the fact that he violated the government's decision to withhold the 
information could be explained as indeliberate and essential due to the emergency 
circumstances. But, in fact, Pereverzev had intended to circumvent the decision from 
the very outset, asking Aleksinskii to endorse the evidence against Lenin and 
continuing to prepare the assault against the Bolsheviks apart from the government. 
It appears he fully realized that, once the information was made public, the 
Provisional Government would have no other choice but to begin legal action. 

By midday of 4 July, Aleksinskii was summoned to the headquarters of the 
Petrograd Military District, the stronghold of the pro-government forces, where 
Pereverzev gave him part of Ermolenko's testimony and his set of the 66 telegrams.* 1 
Aleksinskii was then asked to sign a request to the Committee of Journalists under 
the Provisional Government to publish the documents immediately. 45 The request 
was also signed by Vasilii S. Pankratov, an old revolutionary and friend of Burtsev, 
who headed the Propaganda Section (Prosvetitel'nyi otdel) of the Petrograd Military 
District headquarters. 46 

As it turned out, however, that evening neither Pereverzev nor the 
Committee of Journalists was able to get a printing press or a typesetter to print the 
information. Only later that night did Burtsev and the journalist Evgenii P. Semenov 
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succeed in convincing their acquaintances at the editorial office of the pro-war non- 
party socialist newspaper Thivoe slovo to print Aleksinskii's materials. 47 But it was 
technically impossible to fit all of it into one issue of the small paper. Thus, 
Aleksinskii and Pankratov rushed to put together a brief press report on the 
documents received from Pereverzev. 

Early the next morning, broadsheets containing the report were posted 
throughout Petrograd. In a few hours, the report appeared in a special issue ofZhivoe 
slovo under the headline "Lenin, Hanecki & Co. Spies." 43 It reproduced excerpts 
from Ermolenko's deposition alleging that Lenin was working for the Germans, and 
only briefly mentioned the telegrams: "The military censorship has unearthed an 
uninterrupted exchange of telegrams of a political and financial nature between the 
German agents and Bolshevik leaders. '"" The report also appealed to the Provisional 
Government to begin immediately an investigation of the Bolshevik-German ties. 50 
Thus, Pereverzev's bold action to release the information, though causing his own 
resignation and that of those directly under him, made it impossible for the 
government to further delay the prosecution of the Bolshevik leaders. Over the next 
few days a number of them were apprehended, and Lenin and Zinov'ev went into 
hiding in Finland. 51 The Provisional Government appointed a Special Investigative 
Commission, which soon charged Lenin, Zinov'ev, Hanecki, Kozlowski, Sumenson, 
Kollontai and Parvus with state treason. 52 

The documents Aleksinskii received from Pereverzev had still not been 
published in full. His attempts to publish them following the uprising met with sharp 
opposition from both the Provisional Government and the Soviet. While cabinet 
members argued that the premature disclosure of the evidence could impede the 
investigation in progress, leaders of the Soviet, as Tat'iana Aleksinskaia has recalled, 
requested that Aleksinskii first check the sources of the evidence." With the 
resignations of Pereverzev and Bessarabov (both on 6 July), however, Aleksinskii 
lost his influential patronage and was no longer able to validate the telegrams, either 
at the Procurator's Commission or at Central Counterintelligence. He thus decided 
to approach the problem from the opposite end, inquiring as to whether the telegrams 
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had been sent from and received in Stockholm. He turned to his socialist friends in 
Sweden, who, after checking with the Stockholm Telegraph Office, confirmed that 
the exchanges had taken place. 54 

To avoid further complications with the publication of the documents, 
Aleksinskii decided to publish them himself. He received funds for the project from 
the socialist journalist and playwright Leonid M. Dobronravov, who with Aleksinskii 
formed an editorial board of a new patriotic weekly bearing the title Bez lishnikh slov 
("Without Verbiage"), a clear indication that the documents being published were 
meant to speak for themselves. 55 Aleksinskii's wife became the third member of the 
weekly's board. 56 The first issue appeared on 11 July, and contained the first 51 
telegrams, 37 of which were published that same day in the evening edition of the 
moderately conservative newspaper Russkaia volia." Though there is no precise 
indication as to how the telegrams wound up in that paper, Aleksinskii's long- 
standing connections to Russkaia volia lead one to assume that they came from him. 
Aleksinskii had worked for the paper until April 1917 and was a long-time 
acquaintance of its editor, A.V. Amfiteatrov. In fact, as early as 1915, Aleksinskii 
. gave Amfiteatrov information on Parvus* contacts with the German government, on 
which he relied in his article in the Moscow liberal daily Russkoe stovo.^ 
Aleksinskii published the remaining 15 telegrams on 19 July, in the second issue of 
Bez lishnikh slov, 59 

Aleksinskii's publication, along with the set sent to the Russian Military 
Attache^ in Copenhagen (in the Hoover Institution Archives), are the only two 
complete sets of the 66 telegrams known in the West. Neither of them has been 
analyzed by historians. Both the order and the texts are identical in these sets. 60 
Aleksinskii's copy of the telegrams differs only in a few minor details, such as 
typographical errors and the spelling of some of the addresses and surnames. 61 Both 
copies may be considered authentic, and therefore obtained from the same source." 
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How the 66 Telegrams Were Selected 

The archive of the Russian military attache" in Copenhagen contains 120 of the 
telegrams obtained by counterintelligence from the Petrograd Telegraph Office on 
28 June, including the 66 used against the Bolsheviks. This larger set seems sufficient 
to outline the primary criteria used by counterintelligence in their selection of the 
entire group of telegrams and, more specifically, of the 66. The present section will 
do so by comparing the text of the telegrams with available counterintelligence 
records. 

An analysis of the 120 telegrams indicates that a telegram was selected if it 
referred to at least one of the individuals suspected by counterintelligence of having 
contacts with the Germans. For example, there were several telegrams exchanged by 
a certain Hirsch Rung in Helsinki, a Rubinshtein in Petrograd, and a third party in 
Stockholm whose name is not indicated." When these names are compared with the 
records from the counterintelligence office on the Russian-Swedish border, it turns 
out that Hirsch Rung owned a Helsinki import-export firm that supplied his 
Petrograd associate Shaia M. Rubinshtein with German chemicals and textile 
products. 61 Rung's wife, Anna (ne6 Rabinovitz), also took part in the business. 63 
She would travel to Copenhagen and Stockholm to buy the goods and arrange their 
transport to Russia, where they would be picked up and sold by Rubinshtein. 66 In 
fact, counterintelligence had a special category of suspected "wartime profiteers," 
who during World War I engaged in the illegal import of German goods into Russia. 
It would receive information about them from various sources in Russia and abroad, 
analyze it, and include their names in so-called black lists. The lists were periodically 
updated and distributed to Russian officials stationed outside the country. 67 

Counterintelligence also focused on the telegrams that mentioned prominent 
Russian emigre internationalists, such as lutii O. Martov (Tsederbauth), Mark A. 
Natanson (Bobrov) and Anatolii V. Lunacharskii, who, following Lenin's lead, 
crossed through Germany in May of 1917. There are telegrams, for instance, sent 
by them to their friends and relatives in Petrograd, informing them of their 
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forthcoming arrival. 68 But these relatively few political emigres 6 ' were not the only 
ones suspected of maintaining contacts with the Germans. Practically all emigres 
expressing anti-war views were suspected; their return to Russia was seen as 
particularly harmful to the Provisional Government's war effort. Central 
Counterintelligence not only knew when such figures departed for Russia, but would 
be immediately informed upon their arrival across the border.™ 

Still, Counterintelligence knew few details about the political emigres; its 
information was spotty and frequently even inaccurate, leading to mistakes in its 
selection of the telegrams. The monitoring of their activities was entrusted to the 
Foreign Agency of the tsarist political police. 71 It was only after the February 
Revolution and the beginning of the mass return of political emigres to Russia, that 
counterintelligence began to pay attention to them. But even then it did not have 
adequate access to the archives of the Department of Police, and had to depend 
mainly on information from the Allies, which, to compound the problem, was not 
always reliable. 72 For example, the Allies suspected Lev Trotsky (Bronshtein) of 
having contacts with the Germans. As early as 1916 he was accused of conducting 
pro-German propaganda and deported from France. In April of the following year 
he was detained for a month by British authorities in Halifax, while en route from 
the United States to Russia. Apparently based on this suspicion, Russian 
counterintelligence selected two telegrams .containing Trotsky's name. Yet the 
documents show how little it really knew about him. For if the first was actually sent 
by Lev Trotsky from Christiania to his relative in Petrograd on 13 May (New-Style): 

A6pai*y HCHBATOBCKOMy 73 KoHHorBapaefccKwtf [npocneicT] 
HeTporpaH. Ilocjie MecjilHoro njiena y aHrnwiaH npne3JKajo 
fleTporpafl ceMfceK 18-ro Man. 7 * TPOIIjCHft (Abram Zhivatovskii. 
KonnogvardeisSdi [prospekt] Petrograd. After a month in British captivity 
arriving in Petrograd with family on 18 May. Trotskii.) 
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the author of the second telegram, sent from Copenhagen on 20 June (New-Style) to 
the editorial board of the Petrograd pacifist journal lnternatsional, was Il'ia M. 
Trotskii— whose only offense seems to have been having the famous revolutionary's 
last name: 

nerporpazt. PeaaioiviH VfaTepHaunoHajia. 73 rOPflOHy. 76 y6eAwrent.Ho 
npomy He noctuiaTb omiaHCHHbix 500 cjiob, MHe MX HeKyaa 
ynoTpe6viTfa. FlpMBeT. TPOUKWtf ." {Petrograd. "International" editorial 
board. [To] Cordon. Earnestly request [that you] not send prepaid 500 
Words, I have nowhere to use them. Greetings. Trotskii) 

A similar mistake was made with the name Balabanov. It is obvious that 
Counterintelligence was interested in the well known socialist Angelica Balabanova, 
who crossed through Germany with Martov's group in May. But in addition to 
telegrams to and from her, Counterintelligence selected telegraphic exchanges 
between two of her namesakes, Evgenii Balabanov (an employee at one of the 
Russian consulates in Norway) and his mother, Ol'ga Balabanova. 78 

Another group of telegrams sent from Stockholm was addressed to the well 
known Russian journalist, playwright and entrepreneur Iosif I. Kolyshko. 7 ' By the 
time Counterintelligence obtained these telegrams, Kolyshko had already spent a 
month in a Petrograd jail, having been accused of conducting propaganda for a 
separate peace with Germany, and of receiving money from the Germans to establish 
a pro-German newspaper in Russia. 80 Evidently, Counterintelligence had hoped to 
gain additional evidence of his German links. Yet sources discussing the investigation 
of his case show that the information contained in these telegrams was not used. 81 
It may therefore be assumed that in the case of these and the other telegrams 
preserved in the archive of the military attache, the primary criterion for selection 
was not their content, but the mere mention of persons suspected of having ties with 
the Germans. 
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This same "by-name" selection process was apparently used to separate out 
the 66 telegrams for the accusation of the Bolsheviks. The main task of 
Counterintelligence was to prove the existence of links between the Bolshevik leaders 
and their agents in Stockholm suspected of having contacts with the Germans . Of all 
of these individuals, Counterintelligence had the most definite information about 
Furstenberg-Hanecki. ^ First, it knew that he worked in Parvus' trade firm and was 
involved in smuggling German goods to Russia and Scandinavia. Second, it learned 
from the telegrams obtained from French intelligence that he was Lenin's main 
representative in Stockholm, and that he and the Polish Social-Democrat 
internationalist Hanecki were one and the same person." Finally, even a cursory 
look reveals that the 66 telegrams were compiled primarily with reference to 
Furstenberg-Hanecki: in a majority of them (47) he is either the sender or the 
addressee. Moreover, the senders and addressees of the remaining ones were either 
correspondents of Furstenburg-Hanecki, or correspondents of his correspondents. 
Some were communications between his various business associates, 84 while others 
were of a more personal nature. ss 
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The Telegrams: Texts and Commentary 



The 66 telegrams published below were reproduced by Counterintelligence from 
telegraphic tape kept in special boxes at the Telegraph Office. 86 All of the obtained 
texts were in Russian. It must be assumed, however, that those telegrams sent from 
abroad were sent either in a foreign language 87 or, if the original was Russian, 
transliterated into Latin letters. 88 Russian, however, was the original language for 
the majority of the texts. These underwent two transliterations during transmission: 
they were converted into the Latin alphabet at the sending end, and then back into 
Russian when they were received. This process was bound to distort the original 
content of the texts. " The name of one of Fiirstenberg's business associates, for 
example, appeared as "Krereshkovskiy" (KpapeuiKOBCKnB), although the correct 
spelling was "Krzeczeckowski." 90 Such factors may very well have led 
Counterintelligence to misidentify some of the individuals involved, and subsequently 
misinterpret some of the telegrams' contents." 

The problem of calendars also figures into the proper interpretation of the 
chronology of the telegrams and the events described in them. Counterintelligence 
apparently assumed that, since they were exchanged between Petrograd and 
Scandinavia, all of the telegrams were dated according to the Gregorian calendar 
("New-Style"); in several instances it mistakenly placed telegrams actually dated 
according to the Old-Style in chronological order based on their New-Style 
equivalent.* 2 In fact, however, only those telegrams originating in Scandinavia can 
be confidently dated according to the Gregorian calendar, as well as those sent from 
Russia dated in July." 

The 66 telegrams are listed here in the same order and form in which they 
appear in the archive of the military attache. Three telegrams 1 " from the same archive 
have been added to the set, as they seem to correspond to it in both date and subject 
matter. The Old Russian orthography has been modernized for the present 
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publication. Mistakes and typographical errors have been corrected and included, 
together with some word endings, in brackets. 

To ease comprehension, the texts of the telegrams have been translated into 
English, although many nuances are more apparent in the Russian version. The first 
line of the telegram contains the point of transmission, followed by the telegram 
number. 95 The figure following this indicates the number of words in the telegram," 6 
followed by the date (day and month) 97 and the time of transmission, given according 
to the 24-hour clock. The next line lists the addressee 98 and his or her address. Below 
this is the text of the telegram, which ends with the name of the sender. 99 

The telegraph texts and translations in this section are presented on the right- 
facing pages, with parallel commentary on the left-facing pages, beginning here. The 
telegrams are sometimes repeated on subsequent pages to maintain parallel placement 
with the discussion of their contents. The annotations to the telegrams are numbered 
separately from the paper's other references (which appear as notes on p. 105). 

1. This date is given according to the Julian (Old-Style) Calendar, which in the twentieth century 
is thirteen days behind the Gregorian (New-Sryle) Calendar. Dates on the telegrams, unless otherwise 
stated,' are given according to the Gregorian Calendar. In these annotations to the telegrams, dales 
relating to events in Russia are given according to the Julian (Old-Style) calendar or both, whereas 
events occurring outside Russia are given solely according to the Gregorian Calendar. 

2. Evgeniia Mavrikievna Sumenson (nee Rundo) [1 880-?l. also known as Simonson or Simmons. 
A Russian subject from a Warsaw meskchanstvo family. In early 1915 she moved to Petrograd where 
she acted as the local agent for the intermediary firm of the Warsaw businessman Fabian Klingsland. 
She also managed the financial transactions for the Copenhagen-based Handels og-Eksportkompagniet 
(Trading and Export Company), whose managing director was the social democrat Jakub S. 
Furslenberg-Hanecki (see note 6 in this section). From April 1916, Klingsland's firm was authorized 
by an agreement with the Trading and Export Company to sell medical supplies from the latter in 
Russia. Sumenson was to deposit the profits "in a special account at a Petrograd bank" and to ensure 
that the money would be transferred to the company's account at Stockholm's Nya Banken (New Bank). 
During this time she resided in the center of Petrograd on Nadezhdinskaia ulitsa (Street), 36 (see next 
note), where she rented three rooms in a big five-bedroom apartment. By the end of June 1917, on the 
basis of telegraphic correspondence, Allied counterintelligence had established a link between Sumenson 
and her Scandinavian associates, and on July 5/18 she was arrested on charges of German espionage. 
She was released on bail on September 20, and her name then disappears from the historical record. 
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Telegram Texts 



TenerpaoHMft KOHTponb. IleTporpafl. 28.VU7 1 
Telegraph inspection. Petrograd. 2S.Vl.I7 



Telegram 1 

CanbTW36afleH, 389/4 18 4/5 16 25. 

cyMEHCOH, 2 Haae)KaMKCKafl 36 3 rieTporpaji. 

HoMep 127 4 [.] 6ojibme Mecaua 6e3 cBeaeHMfl[.] aeHbrw KpaKHe Hy*Hbi[.] 

HOBhiki Tenerpa*Hbifi aapec CanbTUU36a^eH 5 

<DIOPCTEHBEPr. e 

Sattsiobaden. 389/4 18 4/5 16 25. 

SUMENSON, Nadezhdinskaia 36 Petrograd. 

Number 127[.] more than month without informationf.J money extremely necessary[J 

new telegraph address Saltsjobaden FURSTENBERG. 
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Commentary 



(Nikitin, Rokovye gody, pp. 112-116; ZhS, 7 July 1917, p. 2; Bjorkegren, Ryska Fasten, p. 378; 
Incoming no. 4903, 29 June 1917, File 9435 RMP. FSA; Zeman and Scharlau, The Merchant of 
Revolution, pp. 197-198; Georges Bonnin, Revue Historique, p. 114; Russkaia votia, 8 July 1917, p. 
4; Mel'gunov, Zolotoi nemetskii kliuch bolshevikov, p. 145; GARF, f. 1826, op. 1, d. 16, 1. 321; d. 
18, II. 135-142). 

3. Nadezhdinskaia Street (presently Maiakovskii Street) ran from Nevskii Prospect, near 
Znamenskaia Square (presently Vosstaniia Square), to Kirochnaia Street (presently Saltykov-Shchedrin 
Street) . Number 36 was a large five-story building, divided by an archway into two parts, each of which 
had a separate number; thus, 36 Nadezhdinskaia Street also bore the number 38. There was also access 
to Baskov pereubk (lane) from the courtyard of this building (see notes 1 12, 149). In 1917, the building 
housed the well-to-do: bankers, merchants, landlords (see Ves' Pelrograd na 1917 g. ; A. Dubinin, "Po 
ulilse Maiakovskogo" Vecnernii Leningrad, 16 April 1990, p. 4). 

4. In order to keep track of the telegrams, Sumenson and Fiirstenberg assigned numbers to them 
(see Sumenson's telegram 12). 

5. The full telegraphic address should read "Saltsjobaden, Neglinge bei Stockholm. Stockholm. 
Neglinge". Saltsjobaden was a seaside resort near Stockholm. On May 1, 1917 Fiirstenberg moved from 
Stockholm to the suburb of Neglinge. The closest telegraphic office was located in neighboring 
Saltsjobaden. The Polish Social Democrat Karl B. Radek (Sobelson) (1885-1939), who had recently 
arrived from Switzerland with Lenin, and Radek's wife, Roza M. Sobelson-Radek (nei Aronson) 
(1885/6-1939), moved in with the Fiirstenberg family at their new apartment. See Report V.P.M. no. 
781, 2 March 1918. SPR. SNA; Ksiega Polakow Uaestnikow Rewolucji Pazdziernikowej. 1917-1920. 
Biografle (Warsaw, 1967), pp. 705-706; Leninskii sbornik, XXI (Moscow, 1933), p. 87; also see Cadres 
file no. 8725, "Radek Roza Mavrikievna," in RTsKhlDNI. 

6. Jakub S. Fiirstenberg (1879-1937); also known as Kuba Hanecki. A prominent Social Democrat 
from a Warsaw meshchanstvo family. He participated in Warsaw revolutionary circles starting in the 
1890s. In 1901 he joined the Social Democratic Party of [the Kingdom of] Poland and Lithuania 
(SDKPiL). He first met Lenin at the Second Congress of the RSDRP (1903), in which he participated 
as a representative of the Polish party. From 1907 to 1910 he was a member of the Bolshevik Party 
Central Committee and of the Russian Bureau of the Party. After the SDlCPiL split in 1912 he became 
one of the leaders (along with A. M. Malecki-Rubinstein) of the rozlamowcy faction, which was aligned 
with the Bolsheviks. In summer 1912 Fiirstenberg-Hanecki organized Lenin's relocation to Cracow from 
Paris, and from (hat time on became one of his closest and most trusted collaborators. In August 1914 
he played a major role in the release of Lenin and other Bolsheviks who had been arrested near Cracow 
by the Austrian authorities. In February 1915 he went from Vienna to Zurich, and in June moved to 
Copenhagen, where he became managing director of the Trading and Export Company. The 
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Telegram Texts 



Telegram 1 

CaflbTiU36aaeH, 389/4 18 4/5 16 25. 

CyMEHCOH, 2 HaaeKflMHCKafl 36 3 rieTporpa/i. 

HoNiep I27 4 [.] 6ojibuie Mecjiua 6e3 cBeaeHnPI[.] aeHbrn KpaPiHe nywHbif.] 

HOBbiS Tejierpa<t>HbiR aapec Cant>TW36aaeH 5 

•DWPCTEHBEPr. 9 

Saltsiobaden, 389/4 18 4/5 16 25. 

SUMENSON, Nadezlidiiukaia 36 Pelrograd. 

Number 127[.] more than month without informmion[J money extremely necessary{,J new 

telegraph address Saltsjobaden FURSTENBERG. 
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Commentary 



firm was established in the early summer of 1915 by Alexander Israel Helphand (Parvus), a German 
Social Democrat of Russian-Jewish origins who during the war became an outspoken supporter and paid 
agent of the German government. From April 1916 on, the firm was jointly owned by Parvus and 
Georg Sklarz, who worked for the German Admiralty and Military intelligence. At the end of January 
1917, Furstenberg moved to Stockholm. In March and April he was the principal organizer of Lenin's 
return to Russia. He became a member of the Bolshevik Foreign Bureau (FB) in Stockholm in April, 
along with Radek and his business associate, the Old Bolshevik Waclaw Worowski (see note 74 in this 
section). He returned to Russia several days after the Bolshevik takeoverin October. He later occupied 
important positions in the People's Commissariats of Finance, Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade. From 
1932 to 1935 he was in charge of the State Administration of Music and Entertainment. In 1935-1936. 
he headed the Administration of Circuses and Amusement Parks of the Moskontsert, and from April 25 , 
1 935 Hanecki was director of the Central State Museum of the Revolution in Moscow. He was arrested 
on 26 November 1937 and subsequently shot. See Ksiega Polakow. pp. 303-304; Willi Gautschi, Lenin 
als Emigrant in der Schweiz, (Zurich, 1973), p. 327; Fuirell, Northern Underground, pp. 178-193; 
Zeman, Scharlau, op.cit., pp. 196-197, 238-240; Teatral'naia Moskva (Moscow) 1935, 1936. Also see 
Outgoing no. 23, 5/18 November, 1917, file S. 1 1, folder 41b. RMO. FSA; Cadres files no. 133709, 
"Ganetskii [HaneckiJ Iakov Stanislavovich," in RTsKhlDNI. 

7. The number of the telegram Furstenberg received from Sumenson (see note 4 in this section). 

8. That is, a total gross of thermometers. (See Futrell, Northern Underground, p. 188). 

9. This should be in the past tense ("prodali"). 

10. Shirokaia Street was located on the Pelrograd side of the city between Sytinskaia and Gazovaia 
streets. A huge, sharp-cornered building, which resembled the prow of a ship, 48 Shirokaia Street stood 
on the comer, and also bore the address 9 Gazovaia Street. From summer 1915, Lenin's older sister, 
Anna I. Elizarova (Ul'ianova), lived in apartment no. 24 of this building with her husband, the Old 
Bolshevik Mark T. Elizarov. In 1916 Lenin's younger sister, Mariia (Maniasha) I. Ul'ianova, came to 
live with them from Moscow. In 1917 Lenin and Nadezhda K. Krupskaia lived in the Elizarovs' 
apartment from April 4/17 to July 5/18. Although they had arrived from abroad, they also registered 
as having come from Moscow. The telegram is addressed to M. I. Ul'ianova. See T. P. Bondarevskaia, 
et al. , Lenin v Peterburge-Petrograde. Mesta zhizni i deiatel'nosti v gorode i okrestnostiakh 1 890-1920 
(Leningrad, 1980), pp. 267-268; G. Petrov, "Dom na Shirokoi," Belye nochi: Ocherki. zarisovki, 
dokumenty, vospominaniia (Leningrad, 1975), p. 157. 

11. After her return from emigration in March 1917, the well known Russian Social Democrat 
Aleksandra M. Kollontai (see note 22 in this section) temporarily stayed with her friend, the writer 
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Telegram Texts 



Telegram 2 

CajibTUi36aaeH, 438/7 28 7/5 10. 

cyMEHCOH, Haz(e>K,anHCKafl 36. neTporpan. 

Hordep 128[,] nojiytkin 84/85 7 [.] TeJierpa*npyPiTe KaKoe KOJiiwecTBO 
TepNiorpoc 8 KaKoPi ueHe npoaaTb 9 Toraa oTBeuy cKojibKo eme ocTanocb[.] 
oTMeTHocTii aaBHo HeT[.] renerpa*vipyPiTe Bcervia yruioneHHbiM oTae-roM. 

Sattsiobaden. 438/728 7/5 10. 

SUMENSON. Nadezhdmskaia 36. Petrograd. 

Number 1281] received 84/85[.] wire quantity of termogross at what price to sell then mil 

answer how much leftf.] no records for long time[] always wire with paid reply. 



Telegram 3 
CajibTW36afleH, 388/4 9 4/5 IB 25. 



yjltiflHOBOfi, UlMpoKan 48/9 10 neTporpan. HoBbiSi Tejierpa^HwCi ajjpec 
CajibTiu36afleH *K)PCTEHEEPr 

Saltsjobaden. 388/4 9 4/5 16 25. 

Ul'anovoi, Shirokaia 48/9 Petrograd. 

New telegraph address Saltsjobaden FUrstenberg 
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Tat'iana L'vovna Shchepkina-Kupernik (1874-1952), whose apartment was registered under the name 
of her husband, the liberal attorney Nikolai Borisovich Polynov (1883-1939). Polynov's apartment was 
located at 12 Kirochnaia Street, which ran out of Liteinyi Prospect, and with Nevskii Prospect joined 
with Nadezhdinskaia and Znamenskaia (presently Vosstaniia) streets. See Lenin v Peterburge- 
Petrograde, p. 315. Also see Ves' Petrograd na I917g.\ A.M. Kollontai, Cody i litidl h moei zhizni 
i raboty. Vospominaniia i dnevniki (Moscow, 1974), p. 251; Dubinin, Vechernii Leningrad, p. 4. 
"Knizhkaadresov. (ApreP-iiun' 19l7g.]", Leninskil sbornik (Moscow, 1933) vol. XXI, p. 86. 

12. Mieczyslaw J. Kozlowski (1876-1927) was a Polish Social Democrat and lawyer who had 
participated in revolutionary circles in Vilnius as early as 1893-1894, and become a member of the 
SDKPiL in 1900. In 1901 he worked with the "Iskra" group. He lived in emigration in Paris from 1906 
to 1909. He represented the Polish Social Democrats, along with Bronislaw Wesolowski and Joseph 
Unszlicht (see notes 97, 111 of this section), at the Fifth Congress of the RSDRP in London. In 1909 
he moved to Petersburg, where he was in close contact with the local SDKPiL group and the Petersburg 
Bolshevik committee [PKJ. From summer 1915, Kozlowski served as legal consultant to Parvus* 
Furstenberg's firm and was its chief representative in Russia. He often traveled to Copenhagen and 
Stockholm on business. After the February Revolution he became a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Petrograd Soviet and the chairman of the Bolshevik-controlled Vyborg district Duma. 
On July 6 he was arrested by the Provisional Government on charges of being the primary recipient of 
German funds for the Bolsheviks in Petrograd. He was released on bail two weeks before the Bolshevik 
takeover in October. He later worked in the Commissariat of Justice and the VChK. From 1 9 1 8 to 1920 
he headed the Malyi Sovnarkom; his status declined sharply thereafter. In 1922-1923 he served as the 
Consul General in Austria. By the mid- 1920s he was purged from the party and spent the last years of 
his life as the chief legal consultant for the Commissariat of Railways. He died of a heart attack on a 
Moscow street. See Ksiega polakow, p. 449; Z. S. Sheinis, Soldaty revoliutsii (deviat' portretov) 
(Moscow, 1978), pp. 197-198; Leninskii sbornik, vol. XXI, pp. 114-115; V. /. Lenin. Sochineniia, 
seconded., (Moscow-Leningrad, 1931), vol. XXI, p. 556;Reeh\ 7 July 1917, p. 2; Zeman, Scharlau, 
77t« Merchant of Revolution, pp. 163-164, 225-226. 

13. Sergievskii Street (presently Chaikovskii Street) ran from the embankment of the Fontanka river 
to the Tauride Palace, where the Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies was located in 
1917. Kozlowski had his taw office at 81 Sergievskii Street, which he shared with the well known 
Petrograd attorney, the Social Democrat Nikolai D. Sokolov (1870-1928), who was one of the leaders 
of the Petrograd Soviet during the February Revolution. In May and June Sokolov was almost never 
in his office. He was initially busy speaking to the demoralized soldiers on the front, and was 
subsequently hospitalized after a beating by one of his audiences. (N. Zubov, Predsedatet' malogo 
sovnarkoaut [Moscow, 1975], p. 51; Ves' Petrograd, 1915, 1916, 1917. Also see N. D. Sokolov to 
Ekaterina I. Murav'eva. 9 May, 30 June 1917. Collection E. I. Murav'eva, box 5, folder 10. HA). 
During World War I, Kozlowski used his office address for all business correspondence with the 
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Telegram Texts 



Telegram 4 

CajibTiuaBaaeH 390/4 4/5 10 16 25 

nOJIblHOBOPi-KOJIJIOHTAW" KnpoMHafl 12 ReTporpaa. 
HoBbiPi Tejierpa*m>iPi aapec CajibTiusBaaeH <t>K)PCTEHEEPr 

Sattsiobaden 390/4 4/5 10 16 25 
POLYNOVA-KOLLONTAI Kirochnaia 12 Petrograd. 
New telegraph address Saltsjobaden Furstenberg 



Telegram 5 

CajibTUi36a,neH 341/4 9 4/5 16 25 

K03J10BCKOMy' 2 , CepmeBCKafl 81 13 rieTporpaa Hoehifi Tejierpa*Hbif* aapec 
CaJibTUJ36afleH *K)PCTEHEEPr. 

Saltsjobaden 341/4 9 4/5 16 25 
K02L0VSKH, Sergievskaia 81 Petrograd. 
New telegraph address Saltsjobaden Furstenberg 
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Commentary 



FUrstenberg firm, while for contacts with the Bolshevik Petersburg Committee (PK) he used his home 
address at 32 Preobrazhenskaia Street presently Radishchev Street), located between Kirochnaia and 
Zhukovskii streets. Building number 32 on Rozhdestvenskaia Street stood on the corner of Sapernyi 
pereulok (lane), where it bore the number 23. Sapernyi pereuiok connected Rozhdestvenskaia and 
Nadezhdinskaia streets. It appears that for conspiratorial reasons Kozlowski gave the city directory only 
the address on Preobrazhenskaia Street, while his second wife, Sofiia B. Vakhtangova (the sister of the 
well known Moscow theater director), gave only the number of the house on Sapernyi pereulok. 

14. The reference here is probably to lulii V. Rozenblat (or Rozenblitt), who was a Moscow business 
associate of FUrstenberg and Kozlowski in the sale of pencils and pharmaceuticals obtained in 
Stockholm. It seems that Rozenblat's connection with Sumenson was limited to depositing the profits 
due Fiirstenberg into one of her bank accounts (see telegrams S, 17). Two of Rozenblat's brothers lived 
in Copenhagenduring the war and were also engaged in commercial activities with Russia. In the 1920s 
Rozenblat lived in Moscow and worked in the editorial offices of the newspaper Ekonomicheskaia 
zhiin'. See VsiaMoskva, 1917-1927; Kraks Vejviser Danmarks Handelsspejt 1917, part 4 (Personen- 
Registergor Kjobenkavn); Ksiega Polakow, p. 114. Also see GARF, f. 1826, op. I, d. 14, 1. 13 ob. 

15. The Petrovka was a street of fashionable shops in the central Moscow business district. The 
building on Petrovka (no. 17) indicated in the telegram consisted in fact of two buildings and had the 
dual number 17-19 (see Vsia Moskva na 1917 g.). 

16. Before World War I, pencils were mostly exported into Russia from Germany. With the start 
of the war Russia found herself virtually without pencils because as a German product they were 
prohibited from being imported into the country; pencils consequently became very expensive and an 
object of speculation. Beginning in 1916 Fiirstenberg-Parvus-Sklarz's company also was involved with 
the illegal importing of German pencils, which were sent from Stockholm through Finnish territory and 
then by rail to Moscow. (Futrell, op. tit., p. 183; A. G. Shliapnikov, Nakamme 1917 goda. 
Vospominaniia i dokumenty o rabochem dvizhenii i revoiiutsionnom podpol'e za 1914-1917, first ed. 
{Moscow, 1920], pp. 201-202. Also see Circular of the Russian Foreign Ministry no. 215, 30 May 
1917 and Report no. 10668, 1917, Collection Russia. Missiia Norway. General Consulate, folder: 
Commerce. Government Policies During WWI. HA). 

17. The reference here is to the Prince lu. Gagarin &. Co. trading house in Odessa, which had 
dealings with Fiirstenberg. Like Fiirstenberg's firm. Prince lu. Gagarin &. Co. dealt in a wide variety 
of goods, from stockings and contraceptives to raw materials, flour, construction materials and 
machinery. Princess Ol'ga M. Gagarina was the owner of the company, and its managing director was 
the Polish nobleman Kazimir A. Krzeczeckowski, who during World War I often traveled on business 
to Scandinavia. Krzeczeckowskideposited payment for goods received from FUrstenberg in Sumenson's 
account. See Adres-Kalendar' OdesskogoGradonachal'stvana 191 5 god (Odessa, 1915); Vsia Odessa. 
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Telegram Texts 

Telegram 6 



CaJibTW36a/ieH 439/7 21 7/5 10 



P03EHSJ1MTT' 4 neTpoBKa I7 1S MocKBa. 

TejierpaunpySiTe HeMe/meHHO KaKoe KontmecTBO nojiyiimw opnrnHa.na 
KapaHflamePi 16 KaKoe nponanf.] TOUHyw oTMSTHocTb npniujiMTe nwcbMeHHo 
TeJierpa*HbiH aapec CajibTiii36aneH <PH)PCTEHBEPr. 

Saltsiobaden 439/7 21 7/5 10 

Rozenblitt Petrovka 17 Moskva. 

Wire immediately quantity received of original pencils [and} quantity sold[.) exact account 

send in writing[.} telegraph address Sattsjobaden FURSTENBERG. 



Telegram 7 

Caj!bTLU36aneH 427/7 17 17/5 10 

TArAPMHy 17 Oaecca. 

CBoeBpeMeHHo 14 15000 nojiyimif.] nwcbMa HeT[.] Tejierpa*npyPiTe mto 

ocTajibHbiMii iieHbraMM vuw\ rpyaoiwf.] Tejierpa*HwPi aapec CajibTiiJ36afleH 

OWPCTEHBEPr. 

Sattsjobaden 427/7 17 17/5 10 

GAGARIN Odessa. 

Opportunely received 14 I5000[.J no tetterf.J wire what's [with] remaining money or 

freight!.} telegraph address Sattsjobaden FURSTENBERG. 
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Adresnaia i spravochnaia kniga vsei Odessy s otdclom Odesskii uezd na 1914 g., (Odessa, 1914); Vsia 
Rossiia na 1911-1912 gg. (Kiev, 1912); Box 368. f. 1 (incoming correspondence, 1916), Collection 
Russia. Posol'stvo US. Russian Supply Committee, Office File. Military agent. HA; File S. 8, f. 11, 
RMP. FSA. Also see telegram 56 and GARF, f. 1826, op. 1, d. 20, II. 294-5, 303. 



18. 



The telegram referred to by Fiirstenberg is missing (see telegram 17). 



19. This telegram was addressed to Lenin, with a duplicate to be sent to Kozlowski's address. The 
authors of the telegram were most likely Fiirstenberg-Hanecki and Radek, the only members of the 
Bolshevik FB present in Sweden at that lime (see note 74 in the section). Part of U« text (beginning 
with the word "GAAZE" and ending with "olkazal") was reproduced in Pravda on April 29/May 12, 
1917 (Lenin, PSS, vol. 31, p. 467; Vladimir Il'ich Lenin. Biograficheskaia khronika, vol. 4, Mart- 
Oktiabr', 1917 [Moscow, 1973], pp. 127-128). The authors of the telegram ask the Bolshevik Central 
Committee's opinion on participation by party representatives in the so-called Third Zimmerwald 
Conference. There the leaders of the pacifist minorities of the European socialist parties were to meet 
in Stockholm to discuss the position to be taken at the coming All-Socialist Peace Conference (see 
telegram 38 for the Bolshevik response to this inquiry. Also see Hildamarie Meynell, "The Stockholm 
Conference of 1917 '," International Review of Social History, vol. V, part 2, 1960, pp. 18, 221; Rex 
A. Wade, The Russian Search for Peace. February-October 1917 (Stanford, 1969), pp. 52-54). 

20. White the leaders of the pacifist minorities of the German and French socialist parties, Hugo 
Haase (1863-1919) and Jean Longuet (1876-1938), announced their participation in the upcoming peace 
conference, the Spartacus League, a group of German revolutionary Marxists, announced their refusal 
to attend. 

21 . The reference is to the upcoming congress of die Swedish Left Social-Democratic Party, which 
was to open in Stockholm on May 13. Both Fiirstenberg-Hanecki and Radek would take part in this 
congress as representatives of the SDKPiL and the Bolsheviks (Futreil, Northern Underground, pp. 
156-157). 

22. The Tauride Palace, built at the end of the 1 8th century, got its name from its first owner, Count 
Grigorii A. Potemkin-rflW(cAe.nfcH. From 1906 on, the sessions of the Russian State Duma were held 
there, and after the February Revolution, it housed the Petrograd Soviet. As a member of the Soviet 
Executive Committee, Kollontai had unrestricted access to the telegraphic office belonging to the Soviet, 
which was located inside the Tauride Palace (see Outgoing no. 283. 5/18 July, 1917, Coll. Russia. 
Missiia Norway. Correspondence MID. Box 9, f. 4. HA; Nikitin, Rokovye gody, p. 59). Aleksandra 
Mikhailovna Kollontai (net Domontovich) (1872-1952) participated actively in the revolutionary 
movement starting in the 1890s. Following the split in 1903 between the Mensheviks and the 
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Telegram 8 

CaJibTiusSaaeH 434/7 33/32 7/5 10 7 

KO3J10BCKOMy CeprneBCKafl 81 fleTporpaa. 

TenerpaMMa HeyztoBJieTBopnTe;ibHa[.] 18 jjojisKew 3HaTb CKOJibKo P03EHBJ1HTT 
nojiywji opurnHana KapaHaameH KaKoe tcojiwuecTBo npofla.n[.] 6e3o6pa3we He 
npucbinaeT HwoKoro onieTa «yaa nepeBen aeHbrnf.] npMexan 6bi Ha 2/3 
HeaejiMf.] mowho jim[.] Tejierpa*wpy8Te Bceraa yrmcmeHHbiM otb6Tom. 

Sallsiobaden 434/7 17 17/5 10 

KOZLOVSK11 Sergievskaia 81 Petrograd. 

Telegram unsatisfactory [.) must know how much ROZENBUTT received of original 

pencils quantity sold [.] disgraceful doesn 'l send any account where transferred money [.] 

could 1 come for 2/3 weeks[.] [is it] possibte[?J{.) always wire paid reply. 

Telegram 9 
1905 CTOKrojibM 235/9 29 8/5 15 50 



yjTbJIHOBOPI UJwpoKafl 48/9 

K03J10BCKOMY CepmeBCKafl 81 rieTporpaa. 

JlEHMHy[.] 19 TAA3E J10Hr3 yuacTByioT KOH*epeHUHM CnAPTAKyC OTKaaaji 

ronKa 20 3fleuiHne Monoflbie npurJiamawT U.feHTpajibHbiPi] K.[oMMTeT] Kowrpecc 

TpMHafluaToro 21 [.] CTponidTe iito aenaTb HMeHu U.K. o6onx cnytiaflx. 

1905 Stockholm 235/9 29 8/5 IS 50 

UL '1ANOVOI Shirokaia 48/9 

(To) KOZLOVSKll Sergievskaia 81 Petrograd. 

(To] L£N1N[.] GAAZE LONGE participate conference SPARTAKUS refused period local 

youth invite C.(entral]C.[ommittee] congress on thirteenth^ wire what to do in name of 

C. C. both cases. 
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Bolsheviks she initially aligned herself with the Bolsheviks (until 1906), but later worked actively with 
the Mensheviks until shortly after the start of (he world war. After 1908 she lived in emigration. During 
the First World War she most often resided in Scandinavia where, having used her extensive personal 
connections, she and Aicksandr Shliapnikov (see note 40 in this section) were responsible for 
communications between Lenin and the Petrograd Bolsheviks. She returned to Petrograd in March 1917 
and became a member of the Soviet Executive Committee. She also became a member of the Bolshevik 
Central Committee. In July Kollontai was arrested by the Provisional Government and accused of 
maintaining contacts between the Bolsheviks and agents of the German government. She was released 
on bail at the end of August after the intercession of Aleksei M. Gor'kii and Leonid B. Krasin and was 
held under house arrest for another month. In October she joined the first Bolshevik government as 
People's Commissar for Social Welfare. She later worked in the Comintern and for many years served 
as a diplomatic representative in Norway, Mexico and Sweden. See Barbara van Clements, Bolshevik 
Feminist. The Life ofAleksandra Kollontai (Bloomington, 1979), pp. 82, 91; Nikitin, op. tit., pp. 108- 
110; Rech', 10 September 1917, p. 3. 

23. Mariia Ivanovna (Stefanovna) Steckiewicz, also known as Vygovskaia, was a Russian-Polish 
socialist and an old friend of Furstenberg-Hanecki and Mariia I. Ul'ianova. During the war she lived 
in Petrograd at various addresses and under various names. In 1916, for example, she lived with a 
longtime business associate of Fiistenberg, the Polish commercial agent Victor D. Moraciewic, and 
sometimes used his name. During this time Steckiewicz traveled to Scandinavia on several occasions 
as a courier for the Bolshevik organization. In March 1917 she made a special trip to Stockholm to 
arrange Lenin's return to Russia. Later, she continued her trips to Stockholm as a contact between 
Lenin and the Bolshevik FB. In 1918 she moved to Moscow, where she maintained close relations with 
Lenin's family, and from 1920 she lived with the Fiirstenbergs in their Kremlin apartment. See 
Incoming no. 304, 1910, Coll. Okhrana. HA; Pototskii to Ogenkvar Fedorov, 9 August 1917. Coll. 
Pototskii, box 7, f. 24. HA. Also see Incoming no. 26061, 12 September 1917 and Incoming no. 9850, 
28 September 1917, file 3059, Incoming no. 2532, 27 January 1917, delo 9, file 3337. RMP. FSA; 
Ves' Peterburg, 1912, 1913; Ves' Petrograd, 1915-1917; la. Ganelskii, O teniae. Otryvki iz 
vospominanii (Moscow, 1933), pp. 58-60; Lenin. Biograficheskaia khronika, vol. 8, p. 464; M. I. 
Ul'ianova, V.I. Lenine i sem'e Ul'ianovykh. Vospominaniia. Ph'ma. Ocherki (Moscow, 1978), p. 
139; Shliapnikov, Nakanune, p. 184; lu. Dashkov, PoLeninskim mestam Skandinavii. Zhurnalistkii 

poisk. (Moscow, 1971), p. 191; idem, U istokov dobrososedstva. h istorii Rossiisko-Finliandskikh 
revoliutsionnykh sviazei (Moscow, 1980), p. 15; Karl H. Wiiks' diary, 1917-1918, Arbetarrorelsens 
Arkiv. Slockgolm. Arkivfragment Wiik Karl H. Dagboksanteckningar, p. 35; GARF, f. 1826, op. 1, 
d. 20, 11. 331-331 ob. 

24. On May 6/19, while crossing the Swedish border during one of her trips to Stockholm, 
Steckiewicz was detained by Russian Counterintelligence at the Finnish border town of Tornio. A search 
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Telegram 9 

1905 CTOKrojibM 235/9 29 8/5 !5 50 

yJlbflHOBOfl UnpoKan 48/9 

K03J10BCKOMY CeprweBCKan 81 DeTporpaa. 

J1EHMHY[.] 19 TAA3E J10Hr3 yyacTBywT KOH*epeHunii CriAPTAKYC oTKa3an 

TO4Ka 20 .3neuiHne Mcmonbie npurjiauiawT U.fempajibHbii'i] K.foMHTeT] KOHrpecc 

TpMHaauaToro 21 [.] cTpomue 4to aenaTb vutenvi U.K. o6omx cjiynanx. 

1905 Stockholm 235/9 29 8/5 15 50 

UL'IANOVOI Shirokaia 48/9 

[To] KOZLOVSK11 Sergievskaia 81 Petrograd. 

(To) LENIN[J GAAZE LONGE participate conference SPAKTAKUS refused period local 

youth- invite C.fentralJC.fommittee] congress on thirteenth^ wire what to do in name of 

C.C. both cases. 

Telegram 10 
1874 CTOKrojibM 256/10 43 9/5 19 30 



KOJIJIOHTAP! HcnonHHTenbHbii* KoMMTeT TaBpnnecKMfi, 22 
K03J10BCKOMy Cepn/ieBCKan 81[.] PeaanmiH npaBflbi DeTporpaa. 
CTEUKEBkW 23 OTo6pajin TopHeo Bee caejiajw viMMHbifi o6hck[.] npoTecTyHxe 
Tpe6yPiTe HeMeaJieHHOii Bbtcbi/iKu hsm ojo6paHHhix aemeii[.] 2 * He nonymiJiki hm 
oaHoro nncbMa[.] nycTb Bonoafl 25 Tejierpa*npyeT npwcnaTb jim KaKOM 
pa3Mepe TejierpaMMbi nn* ripaBflbt[.] 26 rAHEUKHtf. 

Stockholm 256/10 43 9/5 19 30 

KOLLONTAI kpotnitel'nyi Komitet Tavricheskii, 

KOZLOVSKII Sergievskaia 81[.) Redaktsiia Pravdy [JPetrograd. 

Stetskevich searched everything confiscated Torniof.J protest insist immediate forwarding 

to us of the confiscated items(.] received [we] not a single letter[.j have Volodia wire (usj 

whether [we) should send telegrams for Pravda and what should be their lengthf.J 

GANETSKII. 
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of Steckiewicz led lo the discovery of a April 21/May 4 letter from Lenin to Hanecki and other 
correspondence, which was forwarded for examination by the military censors. Protests over this 
incident were published in the Swedish Social-Democratic newspaper Potitiken and in Pravda; the first 
19 words of the telegram and a letter of protest from Steckiewicz were published in the latter. See 
Pravda, 2/15 May, 1917, p. 1 and 5/18 May, 1917, p. 3. Also see Lenin, PSS, vol, 49, pp. 438-439 
and vol. 32, pp. 103-104; Leninskii sbornik, vol. n, p .450. For Ihe Russian Counterintelligence 
account of this episode, see File 9434, RMP. FSA. 

25. Volodia was the diminutive for Vladimir Il'ich Lenin (Ul'ianov). Ffirstenberg-Hanecki wanted 
lo avoid using Lenin's full name except when it was absolutely necessary. Only a handful in Ihe parry 
from Ihe Old Bolshevik group would have referred to Lenin as Volodia. 

26. In his memoirs, Boris V. Nikitin, the chief of Petrograd counterintelligence in 1917, came to the 
hasty conclusion that the phrase about Ihe length of the telegram was actually an encoded inquiry about 
the amount of German funds to be sent to the Bolsheviks in Petrograd (Nikitin, op. err., p. 114; also 
see Pipes, 27ie Russian Revolution, pp. 4 10-412). Instead, it appears that Hanecki was referring to the 
number of words appropriate for a short news item in the information section of Pravda. It should also 
be noted that, probably in order to avoid confusion in the dating of telegraphic reports from its 
correspondents in Stockholm, beginning with issue 35 (May 1/April 18. 1917) Pravda began to carry 
both ihe Old- and New-Style dates. But in contrast to the majority of Russian newspapers, Pravda 
placed the New-Style date before the Old-Style one. 

27. Although the telegram is not dated, there is reason to believe it was sent before May 16/29 (see 
telegrams 11a, 19). 

28. Zoia Leonidovna Shadurskaia (1873-1939) was a Russian socialist and a lifelong friend of 
Kollontai. In the telegrams her name was probably mistakenly given in the masculine form as a result 
of retranslation from the French. Like Kollontai, she began her revolutionary activity in the 1890s and 
was also active in Ihe feminist movement. During the Revolution of 1905 she cooperated actively with 
the Bolsheviks. In 1911 she emigrated from Russia. During World War I she lived in Paris and, like 
Kollontai, adhered to the Zimmerwald program. In ihe very beginning of May 1917, she left Paris for 
Christiania (Oslo) and then returned lo Russia in July, whereupon she became a Bolshevik. In 1921, 
together with Kollontai and Shliapnikov she joined the Workers' Opposition. Later, with Ihe help of 
Kollontai, she was appointed to Soviet trade delegations in Paris, Berlin and Stockholm. She escaped 
the Purges, and died in Leningrad after a long illness. See Incoming no. 23, 1903. Index XHIc(l) F.lc, 
Coll. Okhrana. HA; Kollontai, Izbrannye stat'i i rechi, pp. 411-412; idem., Vstrechi s proshlym. 
Sbornik neopublikovannykh materialov Tsentral'nogo gosudarstvennogo arkhiva literatury i iskusstva, 
first ed. (Moscow, 1970), p. 153, 171; G. A. Ateksinskii to M. D. Orekhov, June 1916. Ms. Coll., 
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Telegram 10 

1874 CTOKrojibiw 256/10 43 9/5 19 30 

KOJIJlOHTAtf McnojiHKTe/ibHbifi KoMwreT TaBptmecKMfi." 
K03J1OBCKOMY Cepn/ieBCKas 81[.] PeaaKUMfl ripaBaw HeTporpaji. 
CTEUKEBMM 23 OTo6pajin TopKeo Bee caenann JiwiHbiK o6bicK[.] npOTecTyPfre 
TpeSytfie HeMezuieHHofi BbicbuiKM hsm oroSpaHHbix Bew,ei>\[.] 2A He nojiynmiw hm 
oaHoro nncbMa[.] nycTb Bojkmw 25 Tenerpa*npyeT npwcjia-rb 
Jin KaxoM pa3Mepe Te/ierpaMMbi nun npaBflbi[.] 26 TAHEliKHP). 

Stockholm 256/10 43 9/5 19 30 

KOLLONTA1 Ispolnitel'nyi Komitet Tavricheskii, 

KOZLOVSKI1 Sergievskaia S1[J Redaktsiia Pravdy [JPetrograd. 

Stetskevich searched everything confiscated Tornio[.J protest insist immediate forwarding 

to us of the confiscated items[.] received [we] not a single letterf,] have Volodia wire [us] 

whether [we] should send telegrams for Pravda and what should be their length[.J 

GANETSK1I. 



Telegram 11 

rieTporpajj rocyfl.[apcTBeHHan] flyrua 138660 13 4 J5 27 

UJAflyPCKOMY 28 Jlaiinc 74 ByiibBap UlapoH 29 napux. 

Bee 6/iaronojiynHo[.] 6e3noKOK>cb aapecytf nwcbMo Tane. 30 

KOJlJlOHTAfi. 

Petrosrad Cosud.farstvennaial Duma 138660 13 4 15 

SHADURSK1I Lalis 74 Bul'var Sharon Paris. 

Everything isfinef] [I] worry [.] address tetter [to] Tania. KOLLONTAI. 
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G.A. Aleksinskii. Box 2, folder: Correspondence. May-June, 1916, CUBA; Izvesliia TsK KPSS 
(Moscow) no. 10, 1989, p. 63. 

29. Boulevard de Charonne. Shadurskaia's address in Paris. It was located in the 20th district, in the 
eastern part of the city, where many Russian political emigres then lived. 

30. Tat'iana (Tania) Shchepkina-Kupernik {see note 11 in this section). 

31. Erika H. Rotheira, a friend of both Kollontai and Shadurskaia, was a German living in 
Christiania (Oslo). Shadurskaia lived in her apartment in May-July 1917. During 1914-1917 Rotheim's 
address was used by Lenin and Fiirstenberg-Hanecki for correspondence with Russia. (Kollontai, k 
moei zhizni i raboty, p. 175; Bjorkegren, Ryska Posten, p. 359. Also see Outgoing no. 1687. 10/23 
December, 1914. XIUb(l), Coll. Okhrana. HA.) 

32. Vera Leonidovna Shadurskaia (stage name: Iureneva) (1 876-1949), Zoia Shadurskaia's sister and 
a well-known dramatic actress. In 1917 she lived in Petrograd with her mother (E. A. Shadurskaia) at 
4 Kovenskn pereulok and maintained contact with Kollontai. 

33 . Kovenskii pereutok joined Nadezhdinskaia Street with Ligovskii Prospect, crossing Znamenskaia 
and Preobrazhenskaia Streets along the way. 

34. Zoia Shadurskaia. 

35. Should read Erika, that is, Erika Rotheim. 

36. See telegram 1 (note 4 in this section). 

37. This probably refers to 70,000 rubles which Sumenson deposited in her account at the Russo- 
Asiatic Bank (see note 124 in this section). The trading associates of Filrstenberg and Klingsland in 
Russia were supposed to deposit the profits from the sale of goods they received from Stockholm into 
Sumenson's account at the Petrograd branch of the Azov-Don Commercial Bank . Sumenson would then 
transfer some of this money into another one of her accounts at the Russo-Asiatic or Siberian Banks. 
It appears that as soon as the total reached 100,000, Sumenson would transfer it to Furstenberg's 
account at the Nya Banken. See telegrams 7, 56, 51, 64. Also see Russkaia votia, 8 July, 1917, p. 4; 
Zeman, Scharlau, The Merchant of Revolution, pp. 197-198. 
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Telegram 11a 

10-ro Mas 1917 r. 
KwponHas 12 HeTporpaa nOJIblHOBOfi-KOJIJlOHTAfi. 



XpucTMaHws 385 10 19 10/5 13 55. 

OcTawcb XpMCTHaHMM y 3pnKM 31 CMacTnKBa CooSiuh Bepe 32 

KoBeHCKMfi 33 4 M3Me[.] nwuiKi o6HMNiaeM. 3ofl, 3 * 3pi*K. 3S 

May 10, 1917 
Kirochnaia 12 Petrotrad POLYNOVA-KOLLONTAI. 
Christiana 385 10 19 1015 13 55. 

Remaining in Christiania at Erika 's[.] Happy[.J Inform Vera Kovenskii 4 [and] mama[] 
write[.] [we] hug. Zoia, Erik. 



Telegram 12 

rieTporpaa. 374201 20 10/5 13 35. 

<t>K)PCTEHBEPr C-roKrojibM CajibTiuaBaaeH. 
Hornep 86[.] nojiyumia Baiuy TenerpaMMy I27[.] 36 ccbuiawcb mow 
TenerpaMMy 84/85 [.] ceroaHs orwTb BHecna ABanuaTb tmcsm BNiecTe 
ceMbaecflT. 37 CyMEHCOH. 

Petroxrad. 374201 20 10/5 13 35. 

Furstenberg Stockholm Sattsjobaden. 

Number 86[.J received your telegram 127[J refer my telegram 84/85 [J today [I] 

deposited again twenty thousand together seventy. SUMENSON. 
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38. The reference here is probably to lakov loselevich Melatned (b. 1886), who was from a 
meshckanstvo family inElizavetgrad.In 1907 he emigrated to France. There he became acquainted with 
Shliapiiikov (see note 40 in this section). He came back to Russia as a political returnee in June 1917, 
after having spent some time in Stockholm (see Questionnaire [oprosnoi list] no. 74, 16/29 June, 1917, 
File 9074, RMP. FSA). 

39. That is, Maria Steckiewicz (Vygovskaia). 

40. Party pseudonym of Aleksandr Gavrilovich Shliapnikov (1885-1937), a longtime Bolshevik and 
metalworker. In 1908-1914 he lived in France, where he was active both among the Russian socialists 
in exile and in the French labor movement. From 1914 to 1916 he was the key figure in establishing 
and maintaining channels of communication between Lenin in Switzerland and the Bolshevik Russian 
Bureau in Fetrograd, often travelling to Scandinavia and England. Shliapnikov was aware of and 
apparently suspicious of the commercial activity of Fiirstenberg-Hanecki, Kozlowski and Worowski, 
yet this did not prevent him from working closely with them in party matters. After the February 
Revolution he became a member of the Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet. This position 
enabled him to secure the entry of Lenin and other Bolsheviks into Russia. In the first Bolshevik 
government Shliapnikov held the post of People's Commissar for Labor. In 1921 he was one of the 
founders of the Workers' Opposition. During the 1920s and 1930s he was alternately purged from and 
readmitted to the party. He was arrested in 1936 but despite his ordeal in prison, he refused to 
cooperate with his NKVD interrogators, and was shot 3 September 1937. See A. G. Shliapnikov, 
"Avtobiografiia," Entsikbpedicheskii sicvar' Granai, vol. 41, part m, p. 244; Incoming no. 489, 1915 
and Outgoing no. 221, 2/15 March, 1916, Incoming no. 281, 1 June, 1916. Coll. Okhrana, HA; 
Incoming no. 15 March 1917, File 9435, RMP. FSA; hvestiia TsKKPSS, no. 10, 1989, p. 68; Znanie- 
Sila, April, 1989, p. 58. Also see telegram from Belenin (Shliapnikov) to Tornio, Incoming no. 249, 
15 March 1917, File 9435, RMP. FSA; Z. I. Sheinis, Put' k verskine second ed. (Moscow, 1987), p. 
41. 

41. This refers to the International Peace Socialist Conference (also known as the Stockholm Peace 
Conference), at which the leaders of (he socialist parties of the belligerent countries were to discuss 
possible peace terms with representatives of the neutral countries sometime in the summer of 1917. 
Lenin strongly opposed participation in any gathering sponsored by "patriotic" socialists, and his 
position was adopted by the Bolshevik Central Committee (see Lenin, PSS, vol. 49-, p. 438; Meynell, 
77k Stockholm Conference, part t, pp. 1, 18-19). 
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Telegram 13 



nerporpaa 170560 II 10/5 18 52 



OWPCTEHBEPr CajibTuiaBafleH CroKrojibM. 

MoPi 6ara* y MEJIAMEflAf.] 38 npnuiJinTe c MapiieR. 33 EEJIEHUH. 40 

Petroerad 170560 11 10/5 18 52 

FURSTENBERG Saltsjobaden Stockholm. 

My baggage (left with) MELAMEDU send [it] with Mariia. BELEN1N. 



Telegram 14 
KoneHrareH 105/11 30 11/5 15 6. 

OTB.feT] Ynji.faMeH] 100 JleHHHy rflase counajincTHMeeKoPi napTMH 

HeTporpafl. 

"nojiMTMKeH" paflnKajibHas ra3eTa ZIannn npoceiT Bac Te/ierpa<t>wpoBaTb Bauie 

MHeHne o npsacTOflmeM KOHrpecce MewayHapo/iHOM counanucTHLieoKOM b 

CTOKrojibMe* 1 m pyccKne ycjioenji oKOHMaTenbHoro Miipa. nojiMTMKeH. 



Copenhagen 105/11 30 11/5 6 

Rep[ly] pd 100 [words] [.] [To] Lenin head socialist party Petrograd. 

Denmark radical newspaper "Politiken" requests you wire your opinion about the 

upcoming congress international socialist in Stockholm and Russian conditions (for] final 

peace. Politiken. 
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42. The Third Zimmerwald Conference was scheduled to meet in Stockholm on 3 1 May 1917. After 
several postponements, however, the Conference met 5-12 September 1917 (see Lenin, PSS, vol. 31, 
pp. 546-7; Meynell, op. cii, part 1, p. 14). 
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Telegram 15 

HeTporpaa. 183560 13 12/5 10 30 

<t>IOPCTEHEEPr CajibTui36aaeH Ctoki-ojium 

npMUiJiM 6poui»py nonbCKyw xpomiKy 3arpaHM4Hy» cTaTbw 

nojibCKyw 6H>jineTeHb Me*«yHapoflHbiPi. K03J10BCKM!?I. 

Petrosrad. 183S60 13 12/5 10 30 

FVRSTENBERG Sallsjobaden Stockholm 

Send Polish brochure[,] foreign chronicle(,] Polish articleU international bulletin. 

KOZLOVSKI1. 



Telegram 16 
fleTporpafl 3160 12 14/5 16 48 



<t>K)PCTEHEEPr CaJibTUi36afleH UlBeunji. 

KaKoPi aewb UHMMEPBAJlbflOBCKAfl KomtepeHumi Tejierpa*npy(iTe iuieny 

ncnojiHUTGJibHoro KOMHTeTa KOJ1J10HTAW.* 2 

Pelrograd 3160 12 14/5 16 48 

FVRSTENBERG Sallsjobaden Sweden. 

Which day Z1MMERWALD conference wire member executive committee KOLLONTA1. 
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43. See telegrams 6, 8. 

44. The author of the telegram was Jakub Fiirstenberg-Hanecki, who arrived as a political returnee 
on May 14/27, 1917 at Belooslrov {the railway frontier station between Russia and Finland about 15 
miles north of Petrograd). Therefore, the dale of this telegram — 15 May — is given according to the 
Old-Style Calendar. Furstenberg remained in Russia until June 9/22. See Outgoing nos. 300, 301, 13 
May'1917 and Incoming no. 417, 1917, delo no. 16, File 13690. RMP. FSA. Also see Vorobtsova, 
op. dr., pp. 32, 35. 

45. That is, Mieczyslaw Kozlowski. 

46. The reference here is to Ftirstenberg's younger sister Francheska (Frania) Landau-Ffirstenberg. 
She resided with her family in Petrograd, and together with her husband took part in her brothers' 
import-export business. See note 105 in this section; Files 2946, 2952, RMP. FSA; Coll. Russia, 
Missiia Norway. General Correspondence, HA; Ves' Petrograd na 1917 g. Also see GARF, f. 1826, 
op. 1, d.14, 1, 94. 

47. This probably refers to telegrams in which Kozlowski expressed concerns about Fiirstenberg- 
Hartecki's safety in Petrograd because of his close association with Parvus, who had been widely 
regarded as an agent of the German government. Kozlowski was also aware {for instance, from the 
incident with Steckiewicz at Tornio) that Counterintelligence already had Furstenberg under surveillance 
(see telegrams 24 and 24a in this section). 
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Telegram 17 

CaJibTUi36aneH us Mockbw 528, 25 14/5 12 7 

CponHan JlKOBy OlflPCTEHBEPr. CajibTW36aaeH 

rioJiyuMJi opiirnHan Tbicflna aeBflTbcoT cevtbaecflT rpaMM[.] npoaaji aaecTw 
nflTbflecflT KapaHziamePi TpmmaTb ceMb alwwob h apaxT Ha aBaauaTb wecTb 
B ce npoaaji.* 3 P03EH6JMTT. 

Saltsjobaden from Moscow 528, 25 14/5 12 7 

Urgent lakov FVRSTENBERG. Saltsjobaden 

Received original thousand nine hundred seventy grams!.] sold two hundred fifty pencils 

thirty seven boxes and freight for twenty six sold everything. ROZENBLTTT. 



Telegram 18 
neTporpaa, 310640 14 15/5 1 5 OTB.[eT] ynJi.[a«ieH] 80 



<KH)PCTEHBEPr, CajibTUJ36afleH. ripwexaji 6/taronoJiyMHo 44 [.] BenoocTpoae 
osKMflaJiw Me4McjiaB 45 *paHfl* 6 ceMbflMM[.] TejierpaMMbi K03J10BCKOfO 



Petrograd. 310640 14 IS/5 1 5 Otv.fetJ upljachen] 80 

FURSTENBERG, Saltsjobaden. 

Arrived safefyi] [In] Beloostrov [was] met [by] Mechistav Frania [with] families[J 

K02LOVSKI'S telegrams entirely groundless. 
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48. References are to Z- Shadurskaia and E. Rotheim. 

49. 19 Skjalgsonsgaten, Christiania was Rotheim's home address (see Telefon /catalog, Kristiania, 
1917). 

50. Thai is, sovet deputatov (the Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies). 

51. This refers to the Third Zimmerwald Conference. 

52. This is a reference to Fiirstenberg-Hanecki's trip to Russia. 

53. This refers to the departure from Stockholm to Russia of a group of 257 Russian political 
emigres and their families. The group came to Stockholm from Zurich on IS May 1917 and included 
the well known Russian socialists Pavel B. Akselrod, Lunacharskii, Martov, Aleksandr S. Martynov 
and Natanson. A day before, at the Swedish port of Malmo, the group was met by the secretary of the 
Stockholm Committee for the Return of Political £migr£s to Russia, Joshua Heller (b. 1884), who was 
a Bund sympathizer and an acquaintance of Fiirstenberg-Hanecki. On IS May, roughly the same group 
left Stockholm for Russia, and arrived in Petrograd on May 22/June 4. See Biuteten' ispolnitel'noi 
komissii Tsenlral 'nogo Shveitsarskogo Komiteta dtia vozvrashcheniiapolilicheskikh emigrantov v Rossiiu 
(Zurich), no. 6, 30 May 1917 and no. 7, 30 June 1917. Also see Report V.P.M. no. 510, 16 May 
1917. SPR. SNA; Spisok no. 191, 4/17 May 1917, delo 00.16, File 2874, RMP. FSA. 

54. "Grisha" was the parry pseudonym of Grtgorii Mikhailovich (Mot'kovich) Sokolinskii, a longtime 
Bolshevik who lived in Geneva during World War I and was in close contact with Lenin. Sokolinskii 
came to Stockholm with his wife, Gitlia Leibovna Sokolinskaia, with the group of 2S7 6migr£s from 
Zurich (see Index XVIb (6) F.2. 1915 Coll. Okhrana, HA; Spisok no. 191. 4/17 May 1917, delo no. 
16, file 2874. RMP. FSA). Those referred to by Fiirstenberg-Hanecki in the telegram as "Tama" and 
"Adol'f" were not in the list of 257 emigres. So they either traveled from Zurich to Stockholm under 
different names, or came to Stockholm from another location. Nevertheless, Hanecki, as a member of 
the Stockholm emigre committee, could have included them on the train to Russia with the 250 "Swiss" 
in order to avoid unnecessary questioning at the Russian border (see, for example, Outgoing no. 548, 
1 April 1917, file 13690, delo no. 16, 1917, file 2874, RMP. FSA; Dashkov, V istokov dobrososedstva, 
pp. 147-148). 
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Telegram 19 

Ma neTporpaaa 17660 17 16/5 16 58 

WAflypCKOMy PoTePiM 48 19, SpjiMHr CKbsuibrcoHeraTe 49 XpHCTwaHKin. 
Xm Mewn s XpucTMaHMM npweay [n]o aenaw 24 iwafl[.] uejiyw KOJIJIOHTAW. 

From Petroerod 17660 17 16/5 16 58 

[To] SHADVRSK11 Rotheim 19, Erling Skjaigsonsgaten Christiania. 

Wail for me in Chrhtiania pj arrive [on] business 24 May [,] kisses K0LL0NTA1. 



Telegram 20 
Ma CTOKrojibMa 308/18 2! 18/5 10 25 



KOJ1J10HTAH CoBflen 50 rieTporpaa. 

KoH*epeHUMn 5 ' oTJioweHa nojioBMHy MWHsf.] Ha bhax eay 52 rieTporpaji[.] 
250 uiBePiuapuea ceroaHn oTcwaa yea>KaeT S3 Meway humh rpmiia 54 TaHfl 
Anojib*[.] TAHEUKMM. 

From Stockholm 308/18 21 18/5 10 25 

KOLLONTA1 Sovdep Petrograd. 

Conference postponed [until) middle [off June[J any day now coming to Petrograd[.] 250 

Swiss leave from here today among them Grisha Tania Adol'f[.f GANETSK11. 
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55. Party pseudonym of Fiirslenberg-Hanecki. 

56. Degtiarnaia Street ran from Nevskii Prospect to Bol'shaia Bolotnaia Sireet which ended at the 
Sinopskaia embankment of the Neva river. In May Koilontai moved to 25 Degtiarnaia and Shliapnikov 
also used this as his address until she left in early July. The apartment belonged to V.A. Gol'dberg, an 
employee of the Petrograd branch of the Warsaw Mavrikii Nelken bank. It may be that Koilontai was 
connected to Gol'dberg through the large Nel'kin (Nelken) family, many of whose members took part 
in the Russian-Polish revolutionary movement. Moreover, in 1915-1916 Parvus-Furstenberg's firm were 
business partners of the director of the "Mavrikii Nelken" Bank, Felix Nelken (see Telegram 50; Ves' 
Petrograd, 1915-1917; Vsia Rossiia na 1912 g., p. 233. Also see Incoming no. 694, 5 June 1917 and 
Outgoing no. 699, 21 June 1917, Coll. Rossiia. Missiia Norway. Consulate in Bergen. Correspondence. 
HA; Incoming no. 521, 17 April 1917, file 13690, RMP. FSA; Outgoing no. 1657, 7/20 December 
1914. Index XVIb(7), f. 2, Coll. Okhrana, HA). 
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Telegram 21 

CTOKrojibM, 447/18 14 18/5 14 30 

K03J10BCK0MY CeprneBCKas 81 

CYMEHCOH Haae>KflMHCKaj) 36 rteTporpaa Ha ahax ejny HeTporpafl 

aeHb coo6tuy KyBA. 55 

Stockholm. 447/18 14 18/5 14 30 

{To) KOZLOVSKII Sergievskaia 81 

SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36 Pelrograd 

Any day now going to Petrograd[.] will inform [which] day [.] KUBA. 



Telegram 22 

Vis neTporpa.ua 098570 12 21/5 12 16 

UJAZiyPCKOMy PoirePiM 19 CKbfljibrcoHcraTe XpmrrtiaHMfl 
Mon noesflKa onstTb oTJio>KeHa[.] xoraa Tbi npnejieuib[.] 
KOJlJlOHTAfi flerrflpHafl 56 25 kb. 5. 

From Petroerad 098570 12 21/5 12 16 
(To} SHARDURSKII Rotheim 19 Skjalgsonsgaten Christiania 
My trip again postponed[.] when are you coming[,} 
KOLLONTAl Degtiarnaia 25 apt. 5. 
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57. The reference is to the Third Ziramerwald conference. The author of the telegram was Lenin, 
which is confirmed in his Biographical Chronicle {Lenin. Biograficheskaia khronika, vol. 4, p. 163). 

5S. Two delegates were to have represented the Bolsheviks at the Third Zimmerwald Conference: 
Worowski, who was in Stockholm, would have been the representative of the FB, and another delegate 
was to have been sent from Petrograd. As reflected in the telegrams, Kollontai was to have acted as the 
second delegate (see telegrams 16, 19, 22, 27). According to the Soviet historian Iuliia Varobtsova 
however, Nikolai A. Semashko (Aleksandrov), the future People's Commissar of Public Health, was 
to have served as the delegate from Petrograd (Vorobtsova, Deiatel'nost' zagrankhnogo biuro TsK, 
pp. 128-131). While it is true that Semashko participated in the September conference (see note 42 in 
this section), in May 1917 he was still in emigration in Bulgaria and could not have been named as the 
Petrograd delegate. (See Lenin, PSS, vol. 31, p. 546. Also see file 9071. RMP. FSA; V. V. Anikiev, 
"Zhurnal iskhodjashchikh dokumentov TsK RSDRP(b) za 1917 g." Istochnikovedenie isiorii sovetskogo 
obshchestva. Vypusk II (Moscow, 1968), p. 98). Upon his return from Stockholm at the end of 
September, Semashko conveyed to the Central Committee the offer of Karl V. Moor, a Swiss Social 
Democrat and an agent of the German and Austrian governments, to provide funds to the Bolsheviks. 
See H. Schurer, "Karl Moor - German Agent and Friend of Lenin", 77t<? Journal of Contemporary 
History, vol. V (April 1970), pp. 131-152; Leonhard Haas, Car! VitalMoor. Ein LebenJSr Marx and 
Lenin (Zurich, 1970), p. 169; Leninskii sbornik (Moscow-Leningrad, 1930). vol. XITJ, pp. 281-282. 
Also see B. Nikolaevskii, "Na zare Kominterna: Rasskaz 'tovarishcha Tomasa,"' Soisialistkheskii 
vestnik(Nev/ York), no. 1, April, 1964. pp. 128, 140, 

59. That is, the credit paid by the sender in Petrograd for a responding telegram limited to 10 words. 
This indicates that this sum was drawn from profits of the firm in Petrograd. Evidently, Lenin always 
sent his telegrams to Fiirstenberg-Hanecki in the same way ("uptachennym otvetom "). See, for example, 
Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, p. 412. 

60. The reference is to M . Kozlowski, who served as the legal consultant of the Parvus-Furstenberg 's 
Export firm. 
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Telegram 23 
H3 FleTporpaaa 48160 21 21/5 !6 10. 



Telegram Texts 



*H)PCTEHBEPr CajibTUJ36aaeH CTOKrojibM. 

CosoBMTe KaK mojkho 6om>uie neBbix Ha npsjiCTOflmyio KOH*epeHunK) S7 mm 

nocbmaera oco6oro jreneraTaf.f 8 TejierpaMMbi ncnyueHbi cnaoM6o 

npofloiDKapiTe 

yjrbflHOB 3KHOBbEB 

From Petroerad 48160 21 21/5 16 10. 

FURSTENBERG Sallsjobaden Stockholm. 

Summon as many possible leftists for upcoming conference we're sending special 

delegatef.] telegrams received thank you [.J continue VL'IANOV ZINOVIEV 



Telegram 24 
M3 netporpaaa 113401 18 22/5 15 2 



OTB.[eT] Ynji.[aneH] 10 59 CpoyHafl *WPCTEHEEPr CTOKrojibM 

CaJibTuia6aAeH. 

HoMep 89[.] lOpMCKOHcyjibT 60 npocHT hki no,n KaKMM bhaom He 

npne35KaTb[.] mmme nncbMa[.] CYMEHCOH. 

CYMEHCOH Haae^flMHCKas 36. 

From Petroerad 113401 18 22/5 15 2 

Rep.[lyJ Pd. 10 Urgent FURSTENBERG Stockholm Saltsjobaden. 

Number 89{.J Legal consultant requests on no account come[.] await letter[.) 

SUMENSON. SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36. 
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61. This should read paste (after). The reference here is to Fiirstenberg-Hanecki's departure from 
Saltsjobaden for Petrograd. On May 23 he was still in Stockholm (see telegram 26) but on May 13/26 
he crossed the Swedish-Finnish border. 

62. Haparanda is a Swedish town on the border with Finland. It was a crossing point between 
Sweden and Finland. 

63. The reference is probably to a telegram from Sumenson (no. 24), and also to Kozlowski's 
telegrams, which are mentioned in telegram 18. Giza Fiirstenberg is the author of this telegram. 
Furstenberg waited at the Swedish-Finnish border, and then crossed it with the engineer Solomon Krol' , 
another member of the Stockholm emigre committee. It may be that Giza Furstenberg gave the 
telegrams from Sumenson and Kozlowski to Krol' to pass on to her husband (see Outgoing nos. 300, 
301, 13 May 1917 and Incoming no. 417, 1917, delo 16, file 13690, RMP. FSA; also see Report no. 
B. 229, 2 February 1918. SPR. SNA). 

64. That is, the sovtt deputatov. 

65. Friedrich W. Adler (1879-1960) was a leading figure in the Austrian Social Democratic Party 
(SozialdemokratischeArbeiterpartei in Osterreich), and served as its secretary in 191 1-1914 and again 
in 1918-1923. He became a symbol of the anti-war movement when he shot and killed Karl von 
Sturgkh, the Austrian prime minister, in 1916. He was initially given a death sentence (in May 1917), 
which was later reduced to life imprisonment. However, at the outbreak of the Austrian revolution a 
year later he was released from prison. 

66. On the day this telegram was dispatched Hanecki sent another telegram to Pravda that contained 
the full text of Adier's speech at his trial . Excerpts of this speech were published in Pravda a week later 
(see Coll. Pototskii. Box 28, file 20, p. 44. HA. Vorobtsova,De«j(e/'i««f' zagranichnogo biuro TsK, 
p. 40). In Petrograd, the Bolsheviks organized protest meetings in response to Adier's death sentence; 
Lenin and Zinov'ev spoke at one of these meetings (see Pravda, 25/12 May, 1917, p. 1). 
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Telegram 24a 

25-ro urafl 1917r. 
CyMEHCOH Haae*flMHcKaH 36. 



K03J10BCKOMy CeprMeBCKan 81, rieTporpaa. 
Ca/ibTui36aaeH 2108/25 24 25/5 13 5 

TenerpaMMbi npHuinw ecjin s1 Bbie3aa[.] 6y«eT cy66oTy yTpoM 
XanapaHaa[.] 62 nepeaana eiay Baun TejierpaMMbi 63 [.] npepsaTb 
nyTeuuecTBMfl He MoweT. 

May 25, 1917 
SVMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36. 
[To] KOZLOVSKII Sergievskaia 81, Petrograd. 
Saltsjobaden 2108/25 24 25/5 13 5 

Telegrams arrived if [his] departure!.] [He] Will be Saturday morning [in] Haparanda].] 
gave him your telegrams[J cannot interrupt trip. 



Telegram 25 
CTOKronbM 72/23 23 22/5 20 45 



CoBflen[yTaTOB] 6 * KOJlJlOHTAtf nerporpaa. 

AflJIEP npon3Hec 6jiecTsiuyio penb npwroBOpeH c*iepTM BbicbmaeM npaBJie 
noapo6Hyio TenerpaMMyf.] 66 nycTb coBflen. . . npyrne npHCbwaWT moH aapec 
npOTecTbi nosnpaBJieHMfl. TAHEUKHPI. 

Stockholm 72/23 23 22/5 20 45 

Sovdepfuties] KOLLONTAI Petrograd. 

ADLER gave spectacular speech sentenced death [we 're] sending Pravda detailed telegram 

[.] have sovdep... others send my address protests congratulations. GANETSKII. 
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67. On Sunday, May 14/27 Fiirstenberg crossed [he Finnish-Russian border at Belooslrov (see 
telegrams 37, S3). 

68. The reference here is probably to agreement between the Bolsheviks and the SDKPiL on their 
participation in the Third Zimmerwaid Conference. It was agreed that Hanecki and Radek would 
represent the SDKPiL (see notes 37, 53). 

69 . This is probably a reference to the trip made by Furstenberg-Hanecki ("Kuba") to Petrograd. The 
author of the telegram in all probability was Radek, who remained in Sweden and could not use his own 
name in the telegram since he was a subject of Austria-Hungary, which was then at war with Russia. 
See Fritz Platten, Lenin, ft emigratsii v Rossiiu, (Moscow, 1991), p. 184; Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, p. 438. 

70. This is a reference to permission granted to Kollontai to come to Stockholm. At the end of 1 9 14, 
Kollontai was expelled from Sweden on charges of violating Swedish neutrality by publishing anti-war 
articles in the Swedish socialist press. Thereafter, she had to request special authorization from the 
Swedish authorities every time she wished to reenter Swedish territory. In this instance, permission was 
granted with the assistance of the mayor of Stockholm, Karl Lindhagen (1 860- 1 946). A Social Democrat 
himself, Lindhagen at that time was on friendly terms with members of the Bolshevik Foreign Bureau. 
(Kollontai, ft moeizh'ani iraboty, p. 275; idem., Vtiur'me Kerenskogo, (Moscow, 1928), p. 6; Lenin, 
PSS, vol. 49, p. 431. Also see Outgoing no.1687, 10/23 December, 1914. Index XlUb(l), Coll. 
Okhrana, HA). 

71. Karl Lindhagen. 
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Telegram 26 



220 CroKroJibM, 10 23/5 12 50. 



K03J10BCKOMy CeprneBCKafl 81 rieTporpaa. 

BceTaKM BocKpec8Hbe npweziy 67 Toma yperyjiwpyeM MAHflAT. 1 

220 Stockholm. 10 23/5 12 50. 

[To] KOZLOVSK11 Sergievskaia SI Petrograd. 

Alt the same arriving Sunday then [vie '11] settle MANDATE. 



Telegram 26a 

25-ro Maa I917r. 
npaBfla, (leTporpaji. 
Cant>Tiu36afleH 2109/25 10 25/5 10 5. 



nycTb JleHMH cePinac noroBOpm K03J10BCKMM aeny KyBbl. 69 

May 25, 1917 
Pravda, Petrograd 
Saltsiobaden 2109/25 9 25/5 16 50 
Have Lenin now talk [to] KOZLOVSKII [about the] KUBA question. 

Telegram 27 
C-roKrojtbM 302/25 9 25/5 16 50 



AjieKcanape KOJIJIOHTAfi KoMMTeT paBoMMX v\ ccuiaaT fleTporpaa. 
PaapeuieHne 70 nojiyuewof.] IlMHiirArEH. 71 

Stockholm 302/25 9 25/5 16 50 

Aleksandra KOLLONTA1 Committee of workers and soldiers Petrograd. 

Permission received].] L1NDGACEN. 
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72. This date is given according to the Old-Style Calendar (see note 74 in this section). 

73 . This probably refers to the Bolshevik Central Committee's agreement with the FB on Worowski's 
participation as a delagate in the Third Zimmerwald Conference. 

74. Waclaw W. Worowski (1871-1923), an Old Bolshevik. Also known as Orlowski and Borowski 
which, according to Russian police records, was his real name. From the end of 1915, Worowski lived 
in Stockholm, where he worked as a commercial representative for the Petrograd branch of (he 
Siemens-Schuckert Company . This branch was headed by another Old Bolshevik, Krasin. Until the end 
of January, 1917 Worowski also served as the main business representative of the Parvus-FUrstenberg- 
Kozlowski firm in Stockholm. The families of FUrstenberg, Worowski and Kozlowski also had political 
and personal ties (Worowski's daughter later married Kozlowski's son). On April 21 /May 4, 1917 
Worowski came to Petrograd, where he met with Lenin and returned to Stockholm on May 29/Ju'ne 1 1 . 
(Soviet historian Voroblsova mistakenly dates Worowski's departure from Petrograd as May 29 in the 
New-Style Calendar. See her Deiatel'nosf zagramchnogo predstavitel'stva TsK, pp. 32-33) This 
telegram (that is. no. 28) was sent the day of Worowski's departure and was intended for Radek, the 
only member of the Bolshevik Foreign Bureau in Sweden at that time. See files 9073, 9080, RMP 
FNA; BoiShevikl Dokumenty po istorii bofsheviutm s 1903 po 1916 god byvshego Moskovskogo 
Okhrannogo Oldeleniia, third ed. (Moscow, 1990), p. 276; N. Piiashev, Vorovskii, (Moscow, 1959), 
p. 184; N. E. Krasnopol'skaia, Vo imia tiubvikchetovechestvu... Dokumemafnaia povesf o Vo'rovskom 
(Moscow, 1981), pp. 142, 183; "Knizhka adresov /aprer-iiiin' 1917 g.l ,' Lenin&ii sbornik, vol XXI 
p. 84; Futrell, op. cit.. pp. 174-192; RTsKhlDNI, f. 92 [V. V. Vorovskii]. op. 1, dd. 31. 45. 

75. Lelua/Lelia is the diminutive for Elena Georgievna Danielsen (nee Viiovskaia). an old friend of 
Kollontai and Shadurskaia. Prior to World War I she married a Norwegian (Wilhelm Danielsen) and 
wenttoliveinChristiania. From 1915(0 19 17 Lenin used Danielsen's address for correspondence with 
Kollontai and Furstenberg-Hanecki. In spring and summer 1917 the Bolshevik FB continued to use her 
for contacts with Petrograd. See Kollontai, Iz moei zhizni i raboty, p. 183; Leninskii sbornik, vol 2 

pp.292-293;"AdresnyeknigiTsKRSDRP(1912-1917gg.),-/jtor/ctoi«ar*Aiv,no.3 1959 pp 39* 
41; Bjorkegren, fyska Poitea, p. 359. Also see telegram 33. 
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Telegram 28 

CaJibTiu36aAeH na nerporpaaa Toe. Hyiwa 88460 29/5 72 

OTB.[eT] ynn.[aueH] 10 OlOPCTEHBEPr CajibTtii36ajseH. 

Mbt BnojiHe cor\nacHbi"[.] BacnaB 74 yexaji[.] K03J10BCKMP1. 

Sattsiobaden from Petrosrad St. fate! Duma 88460 29/5 
Rep.fy] pd 10 FURSTENBERG Saltsjobaden. 
We agreef.] Vaslav left[.) KOZLOVSK1I 



Telegram 29 

XpMCTMaHMfl neTporpan 103260 14 31 5 17 4 

lUAZiyPCKOMy PoirefiM CKMUibcoHcraTe 19 XpucTnaHHs. 

Jlenya /Jlejia/ 75 npneawaeTf,] Koraa tw npweztewbf.] o6ohm npwBeT 

KOJlJlOHTAfi. 

Christiania Petrosrad 103260 14 31 5 17 4 

SHADURSKII Rotheim Skjalgsonsgaten 19 Christiania. 

Lelua ILclial is comingf.J when you arrivef.J regards to both KOLLONTAI. 



Telegram Texts 
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76. This is probably a reference to ihe family of Gustaf Magnus Solomon Melli, who owned a 
shipping agency in Ihe Finnish port city of Turku (about ninety miles west of Helsinki). Melli's firm 
transported some commercial goods across Finnish territory for the Fabian Klingsland firm (see delo 
12. chast' II, File S.ll, RMP. FSA; also see note 2). 

77. The author of this telegram was Fiirstenberg's wife, who took care of her husband's business 
while he was away (see Futrell, op. at., p. 183 and telegram 34). Giza Adol'fovna Fiirslenberg- 
Hanecki (nee Adler) (1889-1937) was a Polish socialist, and a member of the SDKPiL from 1910. She 
was related to Victor Adler, a leader of the Austrian Social Democrats. Shortly before the war she 
graduated from the Commercial Institute in Cracow, and from 1915 worked as the bookkeeper for her 
husband's firm. In 1917 she participated in the work of the Bolshevik FB. In the 1920s she worked in 
the Moscow party committee, Polish communist organizations, the People's Commissariat of Trade, 
and Ihe Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute. In 1937 she was arrested and shot. Her son (Stanislav, Slas) was 
also shot and her daughter (Khana, Khanka) was sent to the camps but survived and returned lo Moscow 
after Stalin's death. (Kskga polakow, p. 303; Cadres file no. 13717 [Ganelskaia G. A] in 
RTsKhlDNI). 

78. Members of the Bolshevik FB were regularly sent issues of Pravda from Petrograd. However, 
because of frequent inspections by the military censors, the newspaper often arrived late and irregularly 
in Stockholm (see, for example, Vorobtsova, op. cit., pp. 32-40; Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, pp. 438-439), 

79. Vevey is a small spa on Lake Geneva. The well known Henri Nestle food-processing plant was 
located mere. For many years the Nestle representative in Petrograd was lurii L. Fridliand, a longtime 
business associate of Victor Moraciewic (see note 23 in this section). In 1917 Nestle began to sell flour 
and foodstuffs in Petrograd through the Fabian Klingsland firm. (Vsia Rossiia na 1911-1912 gg.\ Ves' 
Peterburg, 1912-1914; Ves' Petrograd, 1915-1917; Pototskii to Ogenkvar Fedorov, 9 August, 1917. 
Coll. Pototskii. Box 7, f. 24. HA; GARF, f. 1826, op. I, d. 18, II. 135-142). Many Russian Social 
Democrats lived in Vevey during the First World War. See A. S. Kudriavtsev et ai., Lenin v Zheneve. 
Pamiatnye mesta, second ed. (Moscow, 1985), p. 329; Literaturnoe nasledstvo. V.I. Lenin i A.V. 
Lunacharskii. Perepiska. Doklady. Dokumenty (Moscow, 1971), vol. 80, pp. 643, 645. Also see 
Incoming no. 994, 1916. Coll. Okhrana, HA. 

80. This refers lo a telegram from a representative of the Nestle factory in Vevey, with whom 
Sumenson communicated regarding delivery of its products to Russia. She also carried out a telegraphic 
correspondence with Ftlrstenberg regarding the sale of these products in Petrograd (see telegrams 60, 
62; also see telegram 65). 
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Telegram 30 

2038 Cajib-riuaBafleH 290/21 1431/5 II 25 

K03J10BCKOMY CeprneBCKafl 81 FleTporpafl. 

CeMbii Menu 76 Tpe6yeT HecKOJibKo Tt>icflii[,] mto flenaTb[.] 77 ra3ex He 

nojiynaeM. 78 

2038 Saksiobaden 290/21 14 11/5 11 25 

KOZLOVSKIJ Sergievskaia SI Petrograd. 

Meti's family demanding several thousand!.] what to do(.J [we] aren't receiving 

newspapers. 



Telegram 31 
M3 neTporpaaa 245714 13 1/6 2 25 



HECTJ1E *a6pMKa BeB3. 79 

Mto Bbi xoTUTe cicaaaTb Bamew rejierpaMMOM aBaauaTb neasTbf.] 80 

CYMEHCOH HaflejKflMHCKafl 36. 

From Petrograd 245714 13 1/6 25 

NESTLE Factory Vevey. 

What do you want to say [in] your telegram twenty n'mef.] SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 

36. 
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81 . With (he exception of Ihe date of transmission (3 June), this telegram is identical to telegram 29 
of 31 May, Thus, the actual date of transmission is uncertain. 

82. Vera Shadurskaia (lureneva). 

83. Elena Danielsen, who was in Petrograd at the time. 

84. Erika Rotheim. 

85. Zoia Shadurskaia. 
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Telegram 32 

XpwcTMaHMfl nerporpaa 103Z60 14 3/6 8 ' 17 4 

UlAZiyPCKOMy PoTrePiM CKbUJibcoHrcraTe 19 XpucTnaHns 

Jlenya/Jlejifl/ npne3*aeT Koraa tw npneneuib o6ohm npwBeT KOJlJlOHTAfl. 

Christiania Petrosrad 103260 14 3/617 4 

SHADURSKI1 Rotheim Skjatgsonsgaten 19 Christiania 

Lelua/Lelia/ is coming].] when you arrive [.] redards to both KOLLONTAI. 



Telegram 33 
Ha XpMCTnaHMM 70 35 4/6 2 30 

nOJIMHOBOfl KOJIJIOHTAfi KwpouHas 12 rieTporpafl. 

HojDKHa ewe oraoxHyTb JieMMTb 3y6w[.] noMeMy Bepa 82 HMnero He OTBenaeT 
mom TenerpaMMbi npocmia H3BecTMi?i [o] Manie 200 KpOH npktrjiauiajia 
npwexaTbf,] ueJiyio Bcex[.] nmiiMTe[.] npouiy Jlejiw 83 BcnoMHMTb 6eflHyw 
AapnaHOBa[.] 3pnna a * LjeJiyeT[.] 3on. 

From Christiania 70 35 4/6 2 30 

POLYNOVA, KOLLONTAI Kirochnaia 12 Petrograd. 

Must rest more [J take care o/teethf.J why Vera doesn't answer my telegrams [I] asked 

news [about] mama 200 crowns invited [to] visit.].] kisses [to] all[.] write[J [1] ask Lelia 

[to] remember poor Adrianova].] Erika [sends] kisses[J Zoia. 
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86. See telegram 17. 

87. That is, ihe Nya Banfcen, a Stockholm commercial bank through which the Furstenberg firm 
carried out some of its financial transactions. The director of Nya Banken was Olof Aschberg (1877- 
1960), a socialist sympathizer who maintained close personal and business ties with Ftirstenberg- 
Haneckiand Krasin. In 1917-1919, Aschberg helped Ihe Bolshevik government with the illegal purchase 
of foreign currency and stored Bolshevik funds in his bank. During (he New Economic Policy he was 
director of a so-called Russian commercial bank. See Futrell, Northern Underground, pp. 166, 224; 
Pototskii to Kandaurov, 3 June 1919, Collection N. ludenich, box 4, file 19, p. 22, HA. Also see 
Report V.P.M. no. 968, 12 October, 1918, SPR. SNA. 

88. Kozlowski sent this telegram from the telegraphic office of the Soviet but its author, judging 
from the business information it contains and the intimate character of Ihe final phrase, must have been 
Furstenberg (see responding telegram 37). 

89. According to Nikitin (see his Rokovye gody, p. 117), Sumenspn's responsibilities did not go 
beyond financial transactions for the Furstenberg firm. However, this telegram and several others (57, 
60) proves that she was also responsible for the receipt and sale of various shipments. 
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Telegram 34 

CajibTW36a,neH H3 neTporpaaa rocfyaapcTBeHHafl] fly Ma 117670 32 5 18 30 

OTB.feT] ynji.faneH] 15 Tn3a OMPCTEHBEPr CajibTiL36aneH. 
*MHaHCbi BecbMa aaTpyaHMTejibHbif.] a6conioTHO neaoaMoacHO aaTb[.] 
KpaCiHeM cjiyiae nnrbcoT KaK nocneaHww pas[.] Kapanaaiuax rpoiiiaAHbie 
y6biTKw[.].opMrnHaJi 6e3Ha,ae>KeH[.] B6 nycTb Hbw6aHKeH e7 Tejierpa*MpyeT 
OTHOCMTexibHo HOBbix cto Tbicjm cyMEHCOH. CepaenHO TOCKyio uejiywf.] 
K03JIOBCKM«. 8e 

Saltsiobaden From Petrosrad Stfatel Duma 117670 32 5 18 30 

Rep. pd. 15 Giza FURSTENBERG Saltsjobaden. 

Finances extremely problematicl] absolutely impossible [to] givef.] [In] emergency five 

hundred as last time[.j enormous losses [on} pencils].] original is hopekss[.] have 

Niubanken wire regarding new hundred thousand [to] SVMENSON. Miss [you] deeply 

kisses[.J KOZLOVSK1I. 



Telegram 35 



1902 BeB3 154/9 18 7/6 13 



EBreHUM CYMEHCOH 36 HafleMUWHCKas rieTporpaa. 

HeBoaMoxHo nojiymnTb pa3peweHne bbcq b Hbw-fiopK[.] He Moxeu 

nocTaBHTb b HacToflinee BpeMfl, 89 HECTJ1E. 

1902 Vevev 154/9 IS 7/6 13 

Evgenii SVMENSON 36 Nadezhdinskaia Petrograd. 

Impossible [to] get permission [for] import to New York[.] [we are] unable [to] supply at 

present time. NESTLE. 
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90. The Shadurskiis had close relatives in Kiev whom they often visited (see Vera lureneva, Zapiski 
aktrisy (Moscow, 1946), pp. 150-153). 

9 i . The reference is to 200 crowns that Shadurskaia requested from Kollonlai in a telegram of June 
4 (telegram 33). Also see telegrams 40, 50. 

92. This probably refers to the first letters Furstenberg sent back to Stockholm after his arrival in 
Petrograd. Giza Furstenberg is the most likely author of the telegram. 

93. This is a reference to the receipt of 100,000 rubles by the Nya Banken from Sumenson's account 
at the Russo-Asiatic Bank. (See telegram 34.) 

94. This is probably a reference to Giza FUrstenberg's request for the names (kto) of those 
individuals who had deposited the 100,000 rubles into Sumenson's account. Rather than listing the types 
and quantity of goods sold in Russia, these names would tell Giza Furstenberg which goods had been 
sold (see, for example, telegram 56). 

95 . Georgii Aleksandrovich Solomon (sometimes Salomon; party pseudonym isetskii) (1 869 - 1 934), 
an Old Bolshevik and professional man of letters who had long known Lenin's family; he was 
particularly close to Lenin's brother-in-law Mark Elizarov (see note 10 in this section). Solomon lived 
in Brussels for several years after the 1905 Revolution and then returned to Petrograd. He worked in 
a large bank there, Russkii dlia Vneshnei Torgovli. He was an old friend and business associate of 
Leonid Krasin. After the February Revolution Solomon became a member of the Petrograd Soviet and 
worked in the editorial offices of Izvestiia. He also maintained contacts with Lenin and the leaders of 
the Petrograd group of the SDKPiL. In May 1917 he left for Stockholm, where he was in close touch 
with Furstenberg, Worowski and the Swedish Left Social Democrats. He returned to Petrograd only 
after the October Revolution, because he had been a subject in the Provisional Government's 
investigation of alleged Bolshevik-German ties. In summer 1918 he served as Soviet consul in Hamburg. 
That fall, together with Krasin, Parvus and the German industrialist Hugo Slinnes, he organized a large 
shipment of German coal for Petrograd, He was a member of various Soviet trade delegations. In 1 922 
he left Soviet service and settled in Belgium. See G. A. Solomon, Lenin i ego sem'ia (Ul'ianovy), 
(Paris, 1931), pp. 7, 8, 76-79, 85; idem, Sredi krasnykh vozhdei. Lichno perezhitoe i vidennoe no 
strvelskoi sluzhbe, vol. I, pp. 1-13, 18-21; Lenin, Biograficheskaia khronika, vol. 5, p. 88. Also see 
Report V.P.M. no. 1553, 12 April, 1920, file: 1052-2548, folder E 3:4 and Report B.223, 30 
November 1918, file B.l-225, folder E 2:1, Polisbyro, SPR, SNA; GARF, f. 5881, op. 2, d. 658. 
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Telegram 36 

M3 neTporpaaa roc.fyaapCTBeHHafl] flynia 129460 13 8/6 18 II 

lUAflyPCKOMy PoTreKM 19 CKbBXibcOHcraTe XpncTi/iaHHji 

Bepa yexajia Kweaf.] 90 nouuiw aeHbrn 91 aaBTpa oBmiMaio KOJIJIOHTAfl. 

From Petroerad St.fate! Duma 129460 13 8/6 18 II 
SHADVRSKII Rotheim 19 Skjalsonsgaten Christiania 
Vera left ffor] Kiev[.] will sent money tomorrow hugs KOLLONTA1. 



Telegram 37 
CajibTUi36aaeH 24/9 21 8/6 17 16 



K03J10BCKOMy CeprneBCKan 81 rieTporpaj]. 
riepBbie rwcbMa 92 nojiyiimiM[.] Hbio-BaHKeH TeJierpa<tiMpoaaji[.] 93 
Tejierpa*npyPiTe kto[.] 94 CajiOMOH 95 npefljiaraeT coBMecTHoe Tejierpa*Hoe 
areHcTBo 96 ccbmaeTCfl BpoHeKa 97 CABEJlbEBA." ABMJ10BA." 

Saltsiobaden 24/9 21 8/6 17 16 

KOZLOVSKI1 Sergievskaia 81 Pelrograd. 

Receivedfirst tetters[.J Niu-Banken wired [.J wire who[.] Salomon proposes joint telegraph 

agency referred to Bronek SAVEL'EV. AVKOV. 
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96. The reference is probably to a proposed telegraphic agency (sovmestnoe telegrajnoe agenstvo) 
which was to involve leading party publicists from the three Pelrograd Social Democratic newspapers 
of an internationalist bent: Bronislaw Wesolowski of the Polish Trybuna, Maksimilian A. Savel'ev of 
Pravda and Boris V. Avilov of Gorky's Novaia zhizn '. The establishment of such a telegraphic agency 
in Stockholm was apparently motivated by the need to provide a quicker and more reliable exchange 
of information between the Russian and Scandinavian leftist press. At this time, . telegraphic 
correspondence had to be sent through the Petrograd Telegraphic Agency (PT A) in order to insure on- 
lime delivery and to expedite passage through Russian military censorship. 

97. Bronislaw (Bronek) A. Wesolowski (1870-1919), an old Polish revolutionary and one of the 
founders of the SDKPiL. In 1917 Wesolowski was a member of the Petrograd Soviet and the Bolshevik 
PK, and later became a member of the Petrograd Military-Revolutionary Committee and the Central 
Executive Committee of Soviets (VTsK). Wesolowski also represented the SDKPiL in the Bolshevik 
Central Committee and was on the editorial staff of both Pravda and Trybuna. In spring and summer 
1917 he was suspected by Petrograd counterintelligence of being a contact between Lenin and Parvus. 
In July in his testimony to the Provisional Government's commission investigating the Bolshevik- 
German connection, Wesolowski denied that Fiirstenberg-Hanecki had any connection with Parvus, or 
that Kozlowski participated in any commercial activity. See Ksiega polakow, pp. 902-903; V. A. 
D'iakova etal., OcherkirevoliutsionnykksviazeinarodovRossu i Pol'shi 191 5-191 7 (Moscow, 1976), 
pp. 531, 543. 555; Lenmskii sbornik, vol. XXI, p. 85; Nikitin, Rokovye gody, pp. 59, H4; Sovokin, 
Voprosy istorii KPSS, no. 4, 1991, p. 74. 

98. Maksimilian (Maks) Aleksandrovich Savel'ev (1884-1939), an Old Bolshevik and one of the 
party's main publicists. Before the war he was Lenin's so-called trusted person (doverennoe litso) in 
Petersburg, where he worked in the Volga-Kama Commercial Bank. He was also the editor of Pravda 
and the Bolshevik monthly Prosveskchtnie. In 1917 he worked in the editorial offices of Pravda; after 
October he continued to work in the party press and was one of the editors of the party-historical 
journal Protetarskaia revoliutsiia. From 1928 to 1930 he was the director of the Lenin Institute, and 
edited the first and second editions of Lenin's works. He was arrested in 1938 and died in prison a year 
later. 

99. Boris Vasil'evich Avilov (1874-1938), an Old Bolshevik, statistician, publicist and lawyer. In 
1915, together with Worowski and Elizarova (Ul'ianova), he was a chief editor of Prosveshchenie in 
Pelrograd. In 1917 he wis a member of the Petrograd Soviet and the PK. (PR. no. 5 [17], 1923, pp. 
381-383; nos. 2-3 [61-621, 1927, p. 321; nos. 7-8, 1930. p. 178; Kollontai. k nwei zhizni i bor'by, p. 
97; Larin to Marlov, 19 August 1916, Coll. Nicolaevskii, box 51, f. 26, HA). From March to April 
Avilov worked on the editorial boards of hvestiia and Pravda, and then with Novaia zhizn'. In the 
summer, Avilov traveled to Stockholm, apparently to discuss the organization of Solomon's proposed 
telegraphic agency (see delo 7, File 13689, RMP. FNA). In August 1917, Avilov became one of the 
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Telegram 37 

CajibTUJ36afleH 24/9 21 8/6 17 16 

K03J10BCKOMY CeprHeBCKan 81 fleTporpaa. 
riepBbie riMCbNia 92 nojiynnjin[.] Hbw-EaHKeH Tejierpa*npoBau[.] 93 
Teflerpa*npyPiTe kto[.] 94 CanoMOH 95 npeajiaraeT coBMecTHoe Tejierpa»Hoe 
areHCTBO 96 ccbinaeTCS EpoHena 97 CABEJlbEBA. 98 ABMJIOBA." 

Saltsiobaden 2419 21 8/6 17 16 

KOZLOVSK1I Sergievskaia SI Petrograd. 

Received first letters[.} Niu-Banken wired].] wire whof.J Salomon proposes joint telegraph 

agency referred to Bronek SAVEL'EV. AVUOV. 



Telegram 38 
Ite HeTporpaaa 335629 16 11/6 19 



OTB.[eT] ynji.faieH] 75 *KtPCTEHEEPr CajibTiU36aaeH. 

Tp [e6yeM] noaTBep^aeHMflf.]' 00 aeBJiTb aecflTb U.K. 6e3ycnoBHo npocHT 

yyacTMfl C-roKrojibMCKoPi Kon*epeHunw[.] HanevaTaH 55 flpaBae. 1 



. 101 



From Petrograd 335629 16 11/6 19 

Ans.lv/erjpd. 75 FURSTENBERC Saltsjobaden. 

[We] req....[uirej confirmation!.] nine ten[th] [off C.C. definitely requests participation 

[in] Stockholm conference^ Printed [in] 55 [of] Pravda. 
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organizers of the group "Social Democratic Internationalists." In 1918 he withdrew from politics, and 
until his arrest in 1938 worked as a legal consultant for various slate organizations (see Slovar' solsial- 
detnakratov, vol. 5, pp. 15-18 and Voprosy istorii KPSS, no. 11, 1989, p. 91). 

100. That is, lo confirm that the telegram had been received. The telegram was a response to telegram 
9. 

101. In early May the Bolshevik Central Committee voted nine to one against Lenin's proposal to 
break with the Zimmerwald movement and' approved the sending of a delegation to the Third 
Zimmerwald Conference. This decision was reflected in the resolution published in issue 55 of Pravda. 
See Pravda, 12/25 May, 1917, p. 2; Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, p. 55 and vol. 31, pp. 184-186, 441-442; 
Sed'maia (Aprel'skaia) Vserossiiskaiakonferentsiia RSDRP(b). Aprei' 1917 goda (Moscow, 1958), pp. 
228-234. It may be argued that Lenin was the author of this telegram and that it was intended for 
Radek. On the day the telegram was dispatched, Lenin gave a letter for Radek to Worowski, who was 
returning to Stockholm, in which he refers to the issue of Bolshevik participation in the conference and 
his dissension with the majority opinion of the Central Committee. (Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, pp. 440-441; 
also see telegrams 9, 28 and RTsKhlDNI, f. 17, op. la, ed. khr. 122). 

102. This is probably a reference to the fall in the value of the ruble on the Scandinavian exchange. 
The telegram, intended for Furstenberg-Hanecki, was probably written by Giza Fiirstenberg (see 
telegram 34). 
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Telegram 38 

Ma nerporpaaa 335629 16 11/6 19 

OTB.[eT] ynn.{aneH] 75 *H)PCTEHBEPr CajibTW36afleH. 

Tp [e6yent] noaTBepsKfleHMsf.] 100 nea^Tb aecjiTb U.K. 6e3ycjioeHo npocMT 

yijacTun CTOKrojibMCKofi KOH4epeHunn[.] Hane^aTaH 55 ripaBfle. 101 

From Petroerad 335629 16 11/6 19 

Ans.[wer] pd. 75 FURSTENBERG Sattsjobaden. 

[We] req....[uire] confirmalionf.] nine tenfth] [of] C.C. definitely requests participation 

[in] Stockholm conference!.] Printed [in] 55 [of] Pravda. 



Telegram 39 
CajibTui36aaeH 77/16 14 15/6 17 15 



K03J10BCKOMy CeprweacKas 81 rieTporpa/i. 

Hbw-BaHKeH TpeSyeT aonjiaTbi 15.300 KpoH am>epeHunn aajiara[.] 

npwunHa ynaaoK Kypca. 102 

Sattsjobaden 77/16 14 15/6 1715 

KOZLOVSKI1 Sergievskaia 81 Peirograd. 

N'w-Banken requires additional payment 15,300 crowns as security deposit[.] reason fall 

[of exchange] rate. 
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103. The transfer of 200 crowns to Z. Shadurskaia (see telegrams 33, 36) was carried out by 
KozJowski. In April 1917, 2000 rubles to Lenin and 800 rubles to Zinov'ev were also transferred 
through Kozlowski from Furstenberg's account in Stockholm. Although transactions of such insignificant 
sums were exaggerated by the Provisional Government, which believed these sums were just a cover 
for larger German subsidies to the Bolsheviks, neither the Bolshevik leaders in 1917 nor Soviet 
historians thereafter have been able adequately to explain why these presumably personal exchanges 
required use of the financial channels of Fiirstenberg-Parvus' firm. See PR, no. S (17), 1923, p. 282; 
no. 9 (21). 1923, p. 231; Lenin, PSS. vol. 49, p. 438; Zinov'ev, Cod revoliutsii. p. 198. 

104. Porembskij was a Polish socialist and a Stockholm business contact of Furstenberg and 
Krzeczeckowski (see note 17). Evidently, as a result of Porembskij's urgent request, Furstenberg cut 
short his visit to Petrograd and left for Stockholm on June S/21. 
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Telegram 40 

XpMCTMaHMS w3 rieTporpaaa 09128 14 15/6 14 10 

IDAflyPCKOMY PoTrePiM 19 CKbfljTbcoHcraTe 

XpMCTMaHMii flBecTM KpOH nocjiaHof.] o-mpaBMTejib K03JlOBCKM^[.] 103 ycTaJia 

o6HMNiaio[.] KOJIJIOHTAH. 

Christiania from Petrograd 091 28 14 15/6 14 10 

SHADURSK1I Rotheint 19 Skjalsonsgaten Christiania 

Two hundred crowns sentf.J sender KOZLOVSKJI{.] [am] tired hugs[J KOLLONTA1. 

Telegram 41 
Cajib-nii36afleH 2258/19 10 19/6 21 



K03J10BCKOMy CeprneBCKafl 81 rteTporpaa. 

Tpe6yw HeNiesneHHoro npne3fla KYBbl. nOPEMECKHfl. 104 

Sattsiobaden 2258/19 10 19/6 21 

[To] KOZLOVSKII Sergievskaia 81 Petrograd. ' 

Demand immediate arrival [off Kuba. POREMBSKII. 



Telegram 42 

CajibTui36afleH 2258/19 10 19/6 21 

KCGJIOBCKOMy CaprweBCKan 81 FleTporpaa. 

TpeGyio HeNieaneHHoro npne3«a KyGbl. noPEMECKttfl. 

Sattsiobaden 2258/19 10 19/6 21 

[To] KOZLOVSKII Sergievskaia 81 Petrograd. 

Demand immediate arrival [off Kuba. POREMBSKII. 
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105. That is, Genrikh (Henri) Fiirstenberg, Hanecki's elder brother and a close business associate of 
Fabian Klingsland. Fiirstenberg-Hanecki was most likely the author of this telegram, the contents of 
which relate to telegram 53. 

106. Pavlovsk is a suburb of Petrograd, located about 10 miles southeast of the city, where many 
Petrograd residents would have their summer dachas. 

107. This date probably accords with the Old-Style Calendar. An agent of Petrograd 
counterintelligence who shadowed Sumenson reported that she moved to the dacha in Pavlovsk not 
earlier than the third week in June (Old-Style) . Still, she continued to use the address on Nadezhdinskaia 
Street and sometimes made trips back to Petrograd. She was arrested in Pavlovsk by counterintelligence 
agents on July 5/18. (See note 3; Nikitin, Rokovye gody, p. 116, 151; P. A. Polovtsov, Dm wtmeniia. 
(Paris., n. d.), p. 150.) 

108. That is, with Mieczyslaw Kozlowski. Fiirstenberg-Hanecki most likely could not have written 
this telegram. On June 24 he was still en route to Stockholm — a trip which took at least four days. 
It appears that the author of the telegram was Radek, who was an old friend of Tat'iana lakovlevna (see 
next note). 

109. Tat'iana (Tereza) lakovlevna Rubinstein (ne* Mark) [1887-1955), a Russian Social-Democrat 
from a Jewish family in Latvia. In 1906 she emigrated to Switzerland, but soon moved to Berlin where 
her first husband, the prominent Aleksandr N. Stein (Rubinstein) [1881-1948], worked as an editor for 
the Social Democratic VorwOrts. At the end of August 1914, along with Kollontai, Larin, Vladimir N. 
Rozanov, and Moisei S. Uritskii, she was allowed to leave Germany with the help of the German Social 
Democrats and went to Copenhagen. She lived there until 1917 with a daughter from her first marriage 
(Nina A. Rubinstein, b. 1 908) and her common-law husband, the well-known Menshevik internationalist 
Vladimir (Volik) Nikolaevich Rozanov (1876-1939). After the February Revolution, she was one of the 
first (along with Parvus' common-law wife and assistant Ekaterina P. Groman and their son Lev) to 
return to Russia. She worked in the International Relations Department of the Petrograd Soviet. In 
August 1918. with the help of Uritskii, the head of the Petrograd VChK, she was given permission to 
leave Russia. She lived in Berlin until 1933 and then in France until 1940. She spent the last fifteen 
years of her life in New York. (Author's interviews with Nina A. Rubinstein on 29 April and 20 June 
1989, New York City; B. I. Nicolaevskii to B. K. Souvarine. 22 June 1955, Archives of Boris 
Souvarine. file: Correspondence, V. N. Rmanov (Sazonov) to P. B. Aksel'rod. 27 July 1914, Aksel'rod 
Archives. A. Letters, no. 40. XIII, International Institute of Social History (hereafter U.SH) Amsterdam; 
File 2874. RMP. FSA; Stefan T. Possony, Lenin: The Compulsive Revolutionary (Chicago, 1964). p. 
176.) 
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Telegram 43 

CajibTW36afleH 2232/21 11 2t/6 II 10 

CpoMHafl. CyMEHCOH HaaeacnHHCKas 36 fleTporp.fafl] 
CTpoMMTe Mory jih cefiitac npnexaTb reHpnx 1 " 5 y/mej. 

Sattsjobaden 2232/2! 11 21/6 II 10 

Urgent. SUMENSON Nadeihdinskaia 36 Petrogr.[ad] 

Wire whether {[} can come now Genrikh 's waiting. 



Telegram 44 

Ca;ibTui36aaeH naBJioBCKa 106 220 10 25/6 107 10 20 

CponHaa *H)PCTEHEEPr CanbTui36aaeH 

CMory OTBeTMTb TOJibKO KOHue Heflejw. CYMEHCOH. 

Saltsiobaden Pavkrvsk 220 10 25/6 10 20 

Urgent FURSTENBERG Sahsjobaden 

[Will be] able to reply only [at] end of week. SUMENSON. 



Telegram 45 

CajibTUi36aaeH 2074 11 24/6 16 30 

CYMEHCOH Ha/ie)KflHHCKafl 36 fleTporpaa. 06paTMTecb [c] MecucnaBOM 
TaTbSHe flKOBJieBHe' 09 yBepeH noMoweT. 110 

Saltsiobaden 2074 U 24/6 16 30 

SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36 Petrograd. 

Go see Tat'iana lakovlevna [with] Mesislav [.} [I'm] sure she'll help. 
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110. This probably refers to Tat'iana Rubinstein*s assistance in sending business letters from 
Sumenson in Stockholm via the diplomatic pouch (which was not examined by the military censors). 
There are grounds to believe that Rubinstein helped to send correspondence to the members of the FB 
through Rozanov who, as de facto head of the Soviet's International Relations Department, had 
unlimited privileges to use the diplomatic pouch (see Canetskii, O Lenine, p. 67; Vorobtsova, op. cit. , 
pp. 24, 27, 30, 34-35. Riaskaia volia, 9 July 1917, p. 5; GARF, f. 1826, op. I, d. 14, II. 16. 18). It 
was also Rubinstein who apparently obtained a diplomatic passport for Furstenberg to ensure his safe 
return from Russia (see delo 16, file 13690, RMP. FSA). 

111. This should read 'Unshlikhtu" . Josef S. Unszlicht (1879-1937) was a well known Polish socialist 
and a member of the SDKPiL from 1900. After the party split in 1912 he sided with Hanecki's 
"rozlamowcy" faction, hi 1917 he worked with the Petrograd group of the SDKPiL and the editorial 
board of Trybuna. He also was a member of the Bolshevik Military Organization and (he PK. On the 
evening of July 6/19 he was arrested with Kozlowski at the latter's apartment, but was soon released. 
He later became deputy chief of the ominous Cheka-OGPU. In 1937 he was arrested and executed 
(JKsiega pokkow, p. 880; RV, 8 July, 1917, p. 4). 

112. Znamenskaia Street ran between Nevskii Prospect and Kirochnaia Street, which joined 
Znamenskaia with the parallel streets of Nadezhdinskaia and Preobrazhenskaia. It also joined with 
Nadezhdinskaia and Preobrazhenskaia by Sapernyi, Baskov and Kovenskii pereuloks. 37 Znamenskaia 
Street stood on the corner of Baskov pereulok, where it bore the number 22. In 1917, Kozlowski's first 
wife, Maria E. Kozlowska was registered at 22 Baskov and this address was used by Lenin to contact 
Kozlowski and Mieczslaw Bronski-Warszawski. Curiously, in Petrograd city directories for the war 
years, Kozlowska alternately listed her address as 22 Baskov and 37 Znamenskaia. This was apparently 
done to confuse the military censorship monitoring correspondence. Across the street from this building, 
also on the corner, stood Znamenskaia 41 /Baskov 21, where Unszlicht lived, and only three short 
blocks away was Mieczslaw Kozlowski's apartment (see Ves' Pelerburg, 1913, 1914; Ves' Petrograd, 
1915-1917; Leninskii sbontik, vol. XXI, p. 85; Zinov'ev, God revoliutsii, pp. 85-86; GARF, f. 1826, 
op. 1, d. 14, II. 6-15; also see Telegram 63 and Novaia zjiizn', 24 September/7 October, 1917, p. 3). 

113. That is, Vladimir (Volodia) Lenin. In early June, the Petrograd socialist defensist newspaper 
Den ' published an article by one of the Bund leaders, David I. Zaslavskii, in which Furstenberg- 
Hanecki was accused of contraband trade and close business ties with Parvus. (D. Zaslavskii, 
"Necheslnye i naivnye". Den', 6/18 June, 1917, p. 1). This telegram refers to the list of signatures to 
be collected by leaders of the SDKPiL in Petrograd in order to refute Zaslavskii's "slanderous" 
accusations against their party comrade. Radek probably wrote this telegram. During summer and fall 
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Telegram 46 

CajibTUJ36afleH 2073 20 24/6 16 30 

K03J10BCKOMy y-rjTMXTy 111 3HaMGHCKan 37 1 ' 2 DeTporpaa. 
HenpeMeHHo co6epnTe noanncn[.] peiuMTe ny6jiMKaunw ocTaBJineM bsm 
coBSTyPiTecb BonoaePif.] 113 aaecb ny6anMHO hmkto He BWCTynaji. 1 ' 4 



Sattsiobaden 2073 20 24/6 16 30 

KOZLOVSKII Vtlikhtu Znamenskaia 37 Petrograd. 

Be sure to get signatures [.] decision [on] publications {we} leave [to] you to confer [with] 

Volodia[J no one here has made public statement. 
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1 9 17 he handled most of the responses on behalf of the Bolshevik FB to allegations about Bolshevik ties 
with the German government. The text of such refutations was usually carefully coordinated with Lenin 
before it went to press. (See Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, pp. 445-447, Katkov, The February Revolution, pp. 
113-114, 193;Zeman, Scharlau, The Merchant of Revolution, p. 227; RTsKMDNI, f. 17, op. la, ed. 
khr. 122). 

1 14. Only in July, after Furstenberg-Hanecki was officially charged by the Provisional Government, 
did Russian correspondents of the major newspapers in Scandinavia come out openly against him . They 
published a signed declaration in the Stockholm press accusing Hanecki of having commercial ties with 
Parvus and the Germans (See RV, 19 July 1917, p. 5; BIS, no. 3, 27 July, 1917, p. 7, Also see Zeman, 
Germany and the Bolshevik Revolution, p. 69; Dagens Nyheter, 22 July 1917.) Ironically, some of 
these journalists were acquaintances of both Furstenberg-Hanecki and Parvus, and while remaining in 
Scandinavia, they actively cooperated with the Bolshevik government. (See Parvus, Pravda glaza kolet! 
Lichnoe raz'iasnenie PARVUSA (Stockholm, 1918), p. 32; l.[l'ia] Trotskii, "Ganetskii i Radek v 
Skandinavii (iz vospominanii zhurnalisla)," Dni, 12 May 1928, p. 3. Also see Incoming no. 98, 
November 24, 1919. Collection Russia. Posol'stvo France. Correspondence. Box 7, dossier 24. HA). 
It appears that in his accusations against Hanecki, Zaslavskii relied heavily (and often uncritically) on 
information coming from the Russian correspondents in Scandinavia. 

115. See Coll. Pototskii. Box 28, delo 20, p. 63. HA; RV, 12 July, 1917, p. 4. BLS, no. 1, 11 July 
1917, p. 3. 

1 16. Pseudonym of Furstenberg-Hanecki. This telegram followed the publication of a second article 
by Zaslavskii which appeared in Den' on June 10/23. In addition to his initial accusations against 
Furstenberg-Hanecki, Zaslavskii also suggested that there was political cooperation between 
Furstenberg-Hanecki and Parvus (Den', 10/23 June, p. 1. Also see BLS, no. 2, p. 6.) After this 
telegram was received in Saltsjobaden, the members of the FB and the Polish Social Democrat M. 
Warszawski-Bronski (who was slaying in Stockholm at the time while on his way to Russia) gathered 
in Fiirstenberg's apartment in Neglinge to discuss their response to Zaslavskii's charges. Shortly after 
this meeting two telegrams were sent to Pravda: one, signed by Hanecki, contained a denial of the 
charges of contraband trade and political ties with Parvus; the second, signed with the pseudonyms of 
the internationally known socialists Bronski, Radek and Orlowski (Worowski) maintained the innocence 
of their parry comrade. See Report V.P.M. no. 781, 2 March 1918. SPR. SNA; Pravda, 5 July/22 
June, 1917, p. 1; Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, p. 561. Also see RTsKhlDNi, f. 17, op. la, dd. 29, 41, 42, 59, 
358. 

117. Smutnyi was the party pseudonym of Bronislaw Wesolowski. In addition to the accusations in 
Zaslavskii's second article, the urgency of Wesolowski's request may be explained by the fact that a 
declaration from the Executive Committee of the SDKPiL groups in Russia had been submitted to the 
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Telegram 47 

M3 nerporpaaa 30160 11 25/6 12 40. 

<DK)PCTEH6EPr Cajit>TUJ36a,neH. 

HeMeaJieHHo Tejierpa*HO c noun. . . . [nncsMw] 115 aoKyMeHT onpaBflbiBawmnPi 

KyBy 1 ' 6 CMyTHhiR." 7 

From Petrotrad 30160 11 25/6 12 40. 

FURSTENBERG Sallsjobaden. 

Immediately wire with sig.... [natures] document vindicating KUBA. Smutnyi. 



Telegram 48 

neTporpaa 260381 7 28/6 11 28 

GIOPCTEHEEPr CajibTiii36afleH, 

Haaewcb nonynwrb *flHTe. 1,e CYMEHCOH. CyMEHCOH Haflexuu-iHCKan 36. 

Petrotrad 260381 7 28/6 11 28 
FURSTENBERG Sallsjobaden. 
Hope to receive wait. SUMENSON. 
SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36. 
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Bolshevik Central Committee Juridical Commission. They demanded that Furstenberg-Hanecki respond 
to the accusations appearing in Den '. Lenin subsequently sent a letter to the Juridical Commission on 
June 13/26, defending his trusted aide. He also managed to exclude the point in the SDKPiL declaration 
demanding an explanation from Furstenberg-Hanecki. See Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, pp. 441-442, 560; 
"Delo Ganetskogo i Kozlovskogo [Iz protokolov zasedanii TsK RSDRP(b) v iiune-noiabre 1917 g.]*; 
Kentavr (Moscow), nos. 1-2, 3-4, 1992. 

US. This probably refers to the delay in Sumenson receiving payments from some of the dealers. Also 
see telegrams 54, 57, 58. 

119. This refers to the anti-government demonstration held on Sunday, June 18/JuIy I in Petrograd, 
which was organized by the Soviet. 

120. The author of this telegram was Leniri, but it was sent by Wesolowski through the Petrograd 
Soviet's telegraphic office (see Vorobtsova, op. cit., p. IS; Nikitin, op. cit., p. 58; Novoe vremia, 8 
July 1917, p. 2). The text of the telegram was first published in Russkaia volia in July 1917, where the 
date of the telegram was mistakenly identified according to the Old-Style Calendar. It thus would appear 
that the telegram relates to the upcoming July Uprising (July 3-5). The newspaper also reported that 
Fiirstenberg (hen immediately transmitted the telegram to the German newspaper Berliner Tagebtatt. 
Accordingly, Furstenberg's actions were interpreted as informing the Germans prior to the uprising and 
thus said to supportthe charges of state treason brought against him (RV, 12 July 1917, p. 4; NV, 8 July 
1917, p. 2; Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, pp. 442-443). 
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Telegram 48 



neTporpaa 260381 7 28/6 II 28 



*K)PCTEHEEPr CajibTiL36ajieH. 

Hanewcb nojiynwrb wAHTe. 118 CYMEHCOH. CYMEHCOH Haae^aviHCKaa 36. 

Petrograd 260381 7 28/6 11 28 
FURSTENBERG Saltsjobaden. 
Hope to receive wait. SVMENSON. 
SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36. 



Telegram 49 
nexporpaa. 40660 57 29/6 13 3. 



OTB.[eT] yrm.faqeH] 80 <H0PCTEH6EPr CaJibTUi36a,neH. 
BocKpeceHbe MaHH^ecTaunfl 1 19 Bcefi peBo,mou,nn Hamn JioayHru aojiofi kohtp- 
peBOJiiouMK) neTBapTyio Zlyi/iy rocyaapcTBeHHbiR CoBeT MMnepnanncTOS 
opramrayioiUMX KOHTp-peBojiwuwo bca snacTb coBeyaM aa 3flpaBCTByeT 
KOHTponb pafioMMx Hafl npoMSBOflCTBaMM BOOpy*eHMe scero Hapoaa hm 
cenapaTHbiPi iwup c BwibreubMOM hm TafiHbix aor-OBOpoB c *paHuyacKMM m 
aHrjikiPiCKMM npaBMTenbCTBOM HeMe/uieHHoe ony&iiMKOBaHkie cobstom 
aePiCTBMTejibHO cnpaBejtnkiBbix ycnoanPi MHpa. npoTkiB hojimthkh 
HacTynfleHMfi, xjie6a Mupa cBo6oaw. 



, 120 



Petrograd. 40660 57 29/6 13 3. 
Ans.[wer] pd. 80 FURSTENBERG Saltsjobaden. 

Sunday a manifestation of entire revolution our slogans fare] down with counter- 
revolutionary] fourth Duma Slate Council [with] imperialists organizing counter- 
revolution all power to the Soviets long live workers ' control of production [the] armament 
of all the people no separate peace with Witlhelm no secret agreements with the French 
and English governments the immediate publication by the Soviet of the truly fair 
conditions for peace, against the policy of [military] offensives, bread peace freedom. 
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121. This should be in (he feminine as poluchila. The sum of 167 crowns is most probably what 
remained of the 200 crowns transferred to Shadurskaia due lo fluctuation in the value of the ruble (see 
telegram 40). 

122. This refers to Shadurskaia's departure for Russia. 

123. This is the first known telegram from Sumenson to Fiirstenberg after his return to Sweden from 
Petrograd (see telegram 24). 

124. That is, the Russo-Asiatic Commercial Bank, one of the largest Russian banks, with its main 
branch in Petrograd. Kiasin, an Old Bolshevik and a business associate of Worowski and Aschberg, had 
served on the bank's board of directors (see Ves' Petrograd, 1916, 1917; Futrell, op. tit, p. 170). 

125. On June 26/July 9 Kollontai went to Stockholm for the meeting of the International Socialist 
Committee (ISC), the executive organ created at the 1915 Zimmerwald Conference, responsible for 
organizing the Third Zimmerwald Conference. She then traveled to Christianta, where she joined up 
with Shadurskaia before returning to Russia. On July 12/25 they were both arrested by Russian 
counterintelligence in Tornio. While Kollontai had long been suspected of maintaining contact with 
Fiirstenberg and Parvus, Shadurskaia was arrested only because her name was mentioned in telegrams 
to Kollontai (see telegrams II, 19, 22, 29, 32, 36, 40). Because her name appeared in the telegrams 
only in the masculine form (Shadurskii), she managed to convince the confused counterintelligence 
agents that her arrest was mistaken, and she was released while still in Tornio (see Lenin, 
Biograficheskaia khronika, vol. 4, p. 262; Meynell, op. tit., part 2, p. 219; Kollontai, Iz moei zhizni, 
pp. 286, 294, 296, 297; idem, V tiur'me Kerenskogo, pp. 31, 34-35; also see Outgoing no. 12 July, 
1917, delo 19, File 9434 and File 13577, RMP. FSA). 
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Telegram 50 



XpncTMaHHfl 79/3 11 23 45 2/7 



neTporpaa ZlerTflpHaJi 25 KOJlJlOHTAfi. 

167 KpoH nojiyuMn' 21 ye3*aw Ha 6yaymeCi Heaejief.] 122 UJAZiyPCKHPi. 



Chrisiiania 79/3 U 23 45 2/7 

Petrograd Degtiarnaia 25 KOLLONTAI. 

167 crowns received will leave next week[.] SHADURSKII. 



Telegram 51 

k)3 nasjioBCKa neTporpaa 365 10 2/7 !8 56 

CajibTui36aaeH *H)PCTEHSEPr. 

HoMep ZIeBflKocTo[.] 113 BHecna pyccKO-aanaTCKnH 114 cto Tbicjm. 

CYMEHCOH. 

From Pavtavsk Petrograd 365 10 2/7 18 56 

Sallsjobaden FVRSTENBERG. 

Number NinelyU deposited [into] Russian-Asiatic one hundred thousand. SUMENSON. 

Telegram 52 
fleTporpafl. roc.(yaapcTBeHHafl] fly Ma 45860 15 2/7 15 37 



WAflyPCKOMy PorrePiM 19 CKbnnbcoHcraTe XpucTMaHMfl. 

XUm HeHfl XpMCTMaHMM A Bbieswaw cy66oTy a C-roKrojiuM. KOJJJIOHTAfl. 125 

Petrograd. Sttotel Duma 45860 15 2/715 37 

SHADURSKII Rotheim 19 Skjalsonsgaten Christiania. 

Wait for me {in] Christiania I leave Saturday for Stockholm. KOLLONTAI. 
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126. The Grand Hotel was a fashionable hotel in the center of Stockholm and a well known meeting 
place for wartime profiteers (Report P.M. no. B.28, 15 May 1918. Polysburo, file: 1915-1919, folder 
E2:l, SPR. SNA; Segodnia [Riga] 20 January 1929, p. 3). Soon after his return from Russia, 
Furstenberg stayed temporarily at the Grand Hotel, from where he carried out communications with 
Petrograd (see telegrams 53, 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 66). 

127. See telegrams 48, 43. 

128. The reference is probably to a proposed second trip by Fiirstenberg-Hanecki to Russia in order 
for him to settle difficulties with the delivery and sale of goods from there (see telegrams 57-59, 60, 
62; also see GARF, f. 1826, op. 1, d. 20, II. 175-176 ob.). 

129. The reference is probably to telegram 46. 

130. This refers to the campaign against Fiirstenberg-Hanecki which began in Den ' in early June (see 
telegrams 46, 47). 

131. David Josifovich Zaslavskii (1880-1965) was a Russian Social Democrat and a journalist. He 
began his revolutionary career in 1900 in Social Democratic circles in Vilnius; he joined the Bund in 
1903. In 1910 Zaslavskii graduated from the law faculty of Kiev University, where he became close 
friends with Andrei la. Vyshinskii, who later gained notoriety as Stalin's chief Prosecutor. In 1917 
Zaslavskii became a member of the Bund Central Committee and was one of the bitter opponents of the 
Bolsheviks. In 1919 he was expelled from the Bund for working in Kievan newspapers under Denikin, 
and subsequently served the Bolsheviks, his new masters. In the 1920s, Zaslavskii often contributed to 
Pravda and Izvestiia. He joined the Communist Patty in 1934 and until the 1950s he was one of the 
most renowned Soviet journalists. See Kratkaia Evreiskaia Entsiktopediia (Jerusalem, 1982), vol. 2, p. 
541; Incoming no. 1160, I August 1911, Coll. Okhrana. HA; S.M. Shwarts to G.M. Aronson, 21 
March, 1959, S.M. Shwarts Archive, Correspondence, f. 22, Centre for Russian and East European 
Jewry, The Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

132. Although Zaslavskii did not seem to possess any documentary proof of Furstenberg-Hanecki's 
political cooperation with Parvus, neither Fiirstenberg-Hanecki nor the Bolshevik FB attempted to have 
him brought to court on charges of slander. They also did not request that the Soviet Executive 
Committee create a special commission to look into these charges. It was only after the party leadership 
was accused of collaboration with the Germans in July that such an investigative commission was 
requested. The commission was established by the Executive Committee on July 6/19, but it never 
seriously looked into the matter, and was soon dissolved. (See Recti', 7 July 1917, p. 2 and 1 1 July 
1917, p. 4; SV, 7 July 1917, p. 1 . Also see NZh, II July 1917, p. 3; BLS. no. 1, 11 July 1917, p. 4; 
GARF, f. 6978, op. 1, d. 159, I. 2; d. 250.) 
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Telegram 53 

M3 neTporpaaa 470640 23 5/7 14 17 

<t>K)PCTEHEEPr TpaHfl Orejib' 26 CTOKrojibM. 

YBbt noKa MaJio liiancoB TeJierpa*npyPiTe MoweTe nv\ aojii-o xjiaTb 127 hjih 
npeanonwraeTe npwexaTb afopoii pa3 moS Bbi30B nmiiMTe.' 28 CYMEHCOH 
Haae)KflMHCKafl 36. 

From Pelrograd 470640 23 5/71417 

FURSTENBERG Grand Hotel Stockholm. 

Alas as of yet few chances[.J wire whether [you] can wait longer or prefer to come a 

second time [upon] my request write SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36. 



Telegram 54 
Ita rieTporpaaa 58360 20 5/7 12 46, 



OWPCTEHBEPr CaJibTUJ36afleH. 

Bauy nojiyMnjjn[.] 129 KaivtnaHMfl npoaojuKaeTcaf.]' 30 noTpe6yflTe 

HeMenneHHO o6pa30Bannfl $opManbHoft komhcckm ana paccjie^oBaHMfl aesia 

JKejiaTejibHO npnaneMb 3ACJlABCKOro' 3 ' o*nw<iaiibHOMy cyay. 132 

K03J10BCKMW. 

From Petroerad 58360 W 5/7 12 46. 

FURSTENBERG Saltsjobaden. 

Yours received].] campaign continues].] demand immediate formation of formal 

commission for investigation ofaffair[.) preferable to bring ZASLAVSKIl to official court. 

KOZLOVSKII. 
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133. This probably refers to telegram 53. After Fiirstenberg-Hanecki's return to Sweden a new 
numeration was started for telegrams Sumenson sent to him at the Stockholm Grand Hotel (see 
telegrams 55, 66). Telegrams addressed to Saltsjobaden continued to be numbered according to the 
order established prior to Furstenberg-Hanecki's trip to Petrograd (see, for example, telegrams 24, 5 1 , 
64). It would appear that the existence of two parallel series of telegrams reflects that Sumenson had 
to report separately on business at Fiirstenberg's firm and those dealings carried out by the Fabian 
KItngsland firm. The complexity of this system is also indicated by the fact that accounts in Sumenson's 
name were opened in several Petrograd banks (Azov-Don, Russo-Asiatic, Siberian Commercial and 
others) for profits made by both firms (see telegrams 8, 62 and RV, 1 1 July 1917, p. 5). 

134. This telegram was written by Filrstenberg (see telegrams 43, 53). 

135. This should read Krzeczeckowski (or Krzezkowski), that is Kazimir Krzeczeckowski, who was 
managing director of the Odessa trading house Prince Iu. Gagarin & Co. (see note 17 in this section). 
This telegram was sent in response to Fiirstenberg's telegram of 17 May (telegram 7). The return 
address on Krzeczeckowski's telegram was the Petrograd Grand Hotel, located at 1 1 Gogol Street which 
ran between Nevskii and Voznesenskii prospects. 
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Telegram 55 

H3 CTOKroJibMa 2097/6 6/7 20 

CYMEHCOH Haae*aMHCKas 36 rieTporpazt. 

riocjieflHSfl sauia TejierpaMMa 28[.] 133 aafiTe oKOHuaTeJibHbiPi otbbt acuibiiie 

KaaTb He Mory. 134 

From Stockholm 2097/6 6/7 20 

SVMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36 Petrograd 

Your tost telegram 28{.] give final answer can't wait longer. 



Telegram 56 
neTporpaa CajibTiira6afleH X/5788 10 6/8 21 20 



*K)PCTEHSEPr CaJibTiU36aneH. 

CyeT ncicbivio BMCiiaji[.] 5905 pyfijiePi BHec CyMEHCOHf.] 

KPSPEUIKOBCKklfl 136 TpaHa OTe^b ymtna Torojifl. 

Petrograd Saltsiobaden X/5788 10 6/6 21 10 

FURSTENBERC Saltsiobaden. 

Account tetter dispatcnedf.J deposited 5905 roubles [into] SUMENSON['s account.] 

KRERESHKOVSKII Grand Hotel Gogol street. 
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136. See telegram 35 . 

137. Gerlrud E. Jungbeck was a business associate of Fabian Klingsland and Genrikh Furstenberg in 
Malmo, a port city in southern Sweden. In 1915-1917 she often traveled between Petrograd and Malmo 
(her address in Malmo was Pilbanksvagen 12; see telegram 59). She worked for the Swedish Red Cross 
and (he Malmo-based shipping agency of S. M. Hallbaeck & Soner. This agency was responsible for 
transporting German goods through Sweden for the Klingsland firm. The Melli firm (see note 76 in this 
section) was then responsible for shipping these goods across Finland to the Russian border, where they 
were taken over by the Alperovich's shipping agency and Sumenson. See Incoming no. 1548, 3 July 
1917 and Outgoing no. 1979, 10 July 1917, dele- 18, file 7235, RMP. FSA. Also see Maximilian 
Harden, "Mit eisener Schaufel. Die Mordegrube," Die Zukunft (Berlin), 20/27 December 1919, p. 386; 
Abonnenter a Riksleiefon. Januari 1917. Rikstelefonkatalog N:o 29 Del I Omfattande Skane.Blekinge 
num. (GSteborg, 1917). 
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Telegram 57 

CTOKronbM. M3 rieTporpaaa 470340 10 5/7 14 11 

*HJPCTEHBEPr TpaHfl OTejib CTOKrcuibM. 

HECTJ1E He npMcbmaeT MytcMf.]" 6 xxionoMHTe[.] CYMEHCOH. 

E.M. CYMEHCOH Haae>KZtMHCKafl 36. 

Stockholm, from Petroerad 470340 10 517 14 11 

FURSTENBERG Grand Hotel Stockholm. 

NESTLE sends no flour[,] request[.] SUMENSON. E.M. SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia36. 



Telegram 58 
CTOKronbM fleTporpaaa 470440 16 5/7 14 14 



«H)PCTEHBEPr Tpawi Orejib CTOKronbM. 

MaaeMya3ejib WHrBEKK 137 BepHSTCfl Ha ahsx MajibM3 M3 HeTporpazia 

nonbiTafrrecb noroBopwrb c Hem. [b] CTOKroflbHe CyMeHCOH. 

Stockholm Pelrograd 470440 16 5/7 14 14 

FURSTENBERG Grand Hotel Stockholm. 

Mademoiselle Jungbeck returns any day [to] Malmo from Pelrograd try to talk with her 

[in] Stockholm Sumenson. 
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138. That is, Malmo. 

139. This probably should read Zverinskaia Street, since there was no Zverinitskaia Street in 
Petrograd. Zverinskaia Street was situated on the Pelrograd side and ran between Bol'shoi and 
Kronverkskii Prospects. Kshesinskaia's villa, the Bolshevik headquarters from March to July 1917, 
stood at the beginning of Kronverkskii. This telegram was also reproduced in two other sources 
(Nikitin, op. eit., p. 113., BLS, no. 3, 1917, p. 2), which provided different return addresses: 
Zverinskaia 38 and Nadezhdinskaia 36. 

140. The incorrectly placed period here could lead one to the mistaken conclusion that Nestle was the 
author of this telegram. Instead, the most likely author of the telegram was Fiirstenberg, who was 
asking Sumenson about the sum of money due to the Nestle firm. 

141. This refers to the brochure written in Polish by Bronski, "The Socialist Propagandist," which 
he had left with the FB in Stockholm while on his way to Petrograd in late June 1917. The brochure 
was published in Petrograd in July. (A. Ja. Manusevich, Poi'skie internatsionalisty v bor'be la pobedu 
Sovelskoi vlasti v Rossii. Fevral'-Oktiabr' 19I7g. [Moscow, 1965], p. 265). Mieczyslaw Bronski (real 
name Warszawski) (1882-1941) was a Polish Social Democrat, publicist and economist. During World 
War I, Bronski lived in Switzerland and worked closely with Lenin. He represented the SDKPiL in the 
Zimmerwald Left. In March 1917 Bronski had tried to arrange Lenin's trip through Germany in 
discussions with Parvus' close associate, Georg Sklarz. After returning to Petrograd, Bronski settled 
in the apartment of Kozlowski's first wife and began to work for the Polish Trybuna. He was arrested 
by the Provisional Government in the wake of the July Days (July 6/19), but was released a week later. 
After the Bolshevik revolution, he became People's Commissar of Trade; he also worked with 
PUrstenberg-Haneckt in the Petrograd State Bank, and later in the Comintern. He was arrested in 1938 
during the Stalinist purge of the Polish Communists and died in prison. See Stownik Biograficny 
Dzialaczy Polskiego Ruchu Robotniczego. vol. 1, A-D. (Warsaw, 1978), pp. 243-244; Gautschi, op. 
cit., p. 251; Alfred Erich Senn, "New Documents on Lenin's Departure From Switzerland, 1917," 
IRSH, vol. XK, 1974, pp. 250-251; Istoricheskii arkhiv, no. 3, 1959, pp. 32, 50. 
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Telegram 59 

MajibM3 13a neTporpaa 470540 15 5/7 14 15 

TepTpya HJHrEEKK nmiwiaMCBereH 12 Manbno. 

nowajiyStaTa noanaaPiTecb *H!PCTEHBEPrOM [n]o BaiueM aosBpameHHM 

CTOKrojibMe TpaHfl OTe/ief.] CyMEHCOH. 

E.M. CyMEHCOH 3BepMHMUKafl 30. ,39 

Maimo Pelroerad 470540 15 5/7 14 15 

Gertrud JUNGBECK Pildamsvegen [Pilbanksvagen] 12 Maimo. 

Please see FVRSTENBERG [up]on your return [to] Stockholm [at] the Grand Hotel[.] 

SUMENSON [J EM. SUMENSON Zverinitskaia 30. 



Telegram 60 
H3 CTOKrojibMa 2093 10 6/7 23 15 



CYMEHCOH Haae>KflMHCKafl 36 rieTporpaji. 
Tejierpa*npyPiTe CKOJibKo wiweeTe aeHer. 140 HECTJ1E. 



From Stockholm 2093 10 6/7 23 15 
SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36 Petrograd. 
Wire how much money [you] have. NESTLE. 
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142. The reference is most probably to Arshak Gerasimovich ZURABOV (1873-1919), a former SD 
deputy to the Second Duma who in 1914-1917 lived in Copenhagen. In January 1917, Furstenberg had 
been arrested in Copenhagen for exporting thermometers and other medical goods without a license. 
His commercial activities subsequently became a subject of investigation by the Ministry of Justice's 
commission against contraband trade. Yet, the investigation did not yield sufficient evidence to convict 
Furstenberg jof violating Danish export regulations, nor did it uncover any information linking his 
business with any political activity. To be sure, Furstenberg and his associates did not want the 
investigation to go any further, exposing additional damaging information about the firm's illegal 
dealings and its ties with the German government. Furstenberg 's attorney managed to settle the case 
with the Danish authorities by having Furstenberg leave Danish territory and pay a nominal fine. A 
group of Russian Social Democratic Internationalists in Copenhagen, headed by Zurabov, expressed 
outrage at the commission's decision to expel Ffirstenberg-Hanecki. They adopted a resolution 
maintaining the- innocence of their fellow socialist. Thus, the so-called postaitovlenie TURABA could 
have been used in Petrograd to refute accusations made by Zaslavskii in Den '. (Futrell, op. cil. , pp. 
179-187; L Trotskii, "Ganetskii i Radek v Skandinavii", Dni, 12 May 1928, p. 3. Also see Outgoing 
no. 411, 28 March 1917, delo 8, file 13690, RMP. FSA; Outgoing no. 96, 30 March 1917, Coll. 
Pototskii, box 7, f. 24, HA; B. Mehr to P.B. Aksel'rod, 2 April 1917, Aksel'rod Archives, A. Letters, 
f. 23, HSH.) 

143. That is, Vasitiev Island, Line 6, Building 47, Apartment 8. This was the address of Georgii 
Solomon, who was living in Stockholm at the time (see note 95 in this section). 

144. This refers lo Fiirstenberg's decision not to come to Petrograd again and risk arrest, as he 
apparently became aware of the investigation of his ties to Parvus and the Germans. (Nikitin, op. cit., 
pp. Ill, 118; delo 16, file 13690, RMP. FSA; RTsKhlDNI, f. 17, op. la, ed. khr. 122). This 
telegram, along with telegrams 33, 55, 64 and 66, indicates that Ftirstenberg-Hanecki changed his plans 
for another trip to Petrograd at least a week before the July Uprising. This seems to undermine 
Aleksandr Kerenskii's repeated statements that Minister of Justice Pereverzev's premature release (on 
July 4/17) of evidence alleging German-Bolshevik collaboration was the prevailing factor in 
Furstenberg-Hanecki's decision. See, for example, Tke Russian Provisional Government, vol. m, p. 
1332; A. F. Kerensky, Izaaleka. Sbornik statel (Paris, 1922), pp. 169-173; A. Kerensky, "Letter to the 
Editor," International Affairs (London), vol. 32, no. 4, October 1956, p. 538. 

145. The reference is most likely to Mieczyslaw Kozlowski's younger brother Sigizmunt, who was 
also involved in the import-export operations, traveling often between Scandinavia and Poland (GARF, 
f. 1826, op. 1,'d. 14, 1. 14). 

146. That is, to wire (he funds. 
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Telegram Texts 



Telegram 61 

Ma neTporpaaa 357928 21/20 8/7 12 21 

OWPCTEHBEPr C3JibTU)36a/(eH. 

BwuiJiHTe HeMeaJieHHo pyKortMcn o Fieri btiie h 6poiwopy o nuTeparype 
counanMCTMnecKofi BPOHCKOrO 141 m Konmo nocTaHOBJiemm TYPAEA 1 * 2 
K03JIOBCKOMY. BECEilOBCKMfi. BpoHMCjiaB BECEJlOBCKHfi 6 ji. 47 KB. 8.' 4 

From Petroerad 357928 21/20 817 12 21 

FVRSTENBERG Saltsobaden. 

Send immediately to KOZLOVSKI1 manuscripts on Poland and BRONSKIl'S brochure 

about socialist literature and fa] copy [off TURAB's resolution. VESELOVSK1I. Bronislav 

VESELOVSKU 6 l[ine]. 47 apt. 8. 



Telegram 62 

C-roKrojibM 106/9 21 9/7 12 30 

CYMEHCOH HaaewflMHCKafl 36 rieTporpaa. 

HeBcoMOWHO npwexaTb BTopoPi pa3[.] 14 * ye3>KaeT CMrwaHyHflTf.] 1 * 5 
Tejierpa*npytfTe 1J,e Tyaa ocTaTKM 6aHKax m ecm bo3MO)kho ynjiarnTe no 
cueTy HECTJ1E. 

Stockholm 106/9 21 9/7 12 30 

SUMENSON Nadeihdinskaia 36 Petrograd. 

Impossible to come second timef.J Sigizmundt leaving[.J wire there remaining [funds in] 

banks and if possible pay NESTLE according to account. 
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Commentary 



147. Helena Warszawski-Brodowski (ne6 Tannenbaum) (1888-1 937?), a Polish socialist and a member 
of the SDKPiL. Starting in 1905 she lived in Switzerland, where she married Bronski-Warszawski. 
After graduating from the chemistry faculty of Zurich University in 1913 she worked in the AARGAU ' 
chemical laboratory in the small city of Menziken, about 20 miles south of Zurich. She late.r worked 
as a Comintern agent in Germany and Poland. She moved to the USSR in 1928 together with her 
second husband, the Polish Communist Stefan Bratman-Brodowski (1880-1937). She worked for the 
Supreme Economic Council (VSNKh) and at several chemical factories in the Urals. She was arrested 
in May 1937. (Slownik, vol. 1, p. 239; Spisok russkikh poddannykh, zastignutykh voinoiu zagranitsei. 
Vypusk4, [s 13 po 30sentiabria 1914godd\, Petrograd, 1914, pp. 37-38; Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, p, 433; 
S. S. Dzerzhinskaia, Vgody velikikh boev. second ed. (Moscow, 1975), pp. 242-245, 270, 484.) 

148. This should have a singular, masculine ending and be in the past tense {"doekhai"). In this 
telegram Bronski-Warszawski was asking to inform his wife Helena Warszawska at her business address 
in Menziken of his arrival in Petrograd on June 21 /July 3. (See File 13690, RMP. FSA. Also see 
handwritten minutes, "Protokoll der Untersuchungskommissionflber die Umstande der Ausreise Lenins 
und Genossen aus der Schweiz und Deutschland im Friihling 1917,", pp. 62-63, IISH.) 

149. This should read Kozlowski. In Petrograd, Bronski-Warszawski stayed at Maria Kozlowska's 
apartment (no. 8) at 22 Baskov pereulok (see note 1 12). 

150. The previous telegram from Sumenson was numbered 90 (see telegram 51); telegram 91 is 
missing. 

151. This probably refers to the 100,000 rubles which Sumenson transferred to the Nya Banken (see 
telegram 51). This transaction, however, could not be completed, apparently as a result of the 
Provisional Government's decree prohibiting .money transfers to foreign banks ("Vospreshchenie 
denezhnykh perevodov iz Rossii za granitsu," Skcaidinavskii tistok (Stockholm), 4 July 1917, p. 3; 
Sobranie Uiakontnii I Rasporiazhenli Pravitel'stva [Petrograd, 1917], no. 138, 16 June 1917). 

152. By the lime this telegram was sent, Sumenson was already under close surveillance by Petrograd 
counterintelligence and may have been expecting imminent arrest. (See Incoming no. 4903, 29 June/12 
July 1917, File 9435. RMP. FSA; Nikitin, op. cit., pp. 115-117. Also see telegram 62.) 

153. On July 3 Tat'iana Rubinstein arrived in Stockholm with Rozanov, who had gone there as a 
member of the Soviet delegation to negotiate the convening of the Socialist Peace Conference (see 
newspaper clippings in possession of Nina A. Rubinstein shown to this author on 20 June 1989 in New 
York City). Also see Rtch', 21 July 1917, p. 3; N.S. Rusanov, "1917 g. K istorii Mirnoi kampanii 
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Telegram Texts 



Telegram 63 

CaJibTW36afleH rieTporpaa 65660 15 9[7] 13 45. 

OHJPCTEHBEPr Ca;ibTiiJ36afleH. 

Tejierpa*wpyCiTe MeHUMKeH AAPrAy BAPIUABCKAfl[.] U7 xopomo 

aoexaiia[.] U8 aapec KocTOBCKl/li1," ,^ Bsckob nepeynoK 22 kb. 8. 

Saltsjobaden Petrograd 64660 15 9(71 13 45. 

FURSTENBERG Saltsjobaden, 

Wire Mentsiken AARGAU VARSHAVSKAlAf.] arrived safety.] [My] address Kostovskii, 

Baskov pereulok 22 opt. S, 



Telegram 64 
HeTporpaa 220001 23 9/7 17 8 



OWPCTEHBEPr CaxibTiii36aaeH CTOKrojiuM. 

Hoaiep 92[.] 1S0 6aHK sepHyji B3Hoc cTa TbicW 51 Towa npnexaTb Tenepb 

HeB03MO)KHo[.] 1S2 nonpocMTe TaruflHy ftKOBneeny 

BepHyBuincb noMOMb MHe ona TaM. 153 CyMEHCOH. 

Petrograd 220001 23 9/717 8 

FURSTENBERG Saltsjobaden Stockholm. 

Number 92f.] bank returned deposit of one hundred thousand period impossible to come 

now[.J ask Tatiania lakovtevna upon return to help me she's there. SUMENSON. 
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Commentary . 

Sovelskoi demokratii sredi evropeiskikh solsialistichesktkh partii. Argonavty mira (kak my 
podgotavlivati Stokgol'mskuiu konferenlsiiu). Vospominaniia chlena Stokgol'mskoi delegalsit N.S. 
Rusanova," typescript, pp. 6, 17, 30, 130, CUBA. 

154. See telegrams 35, 31. 

155. See telegrams 55, S3. 

156. The reference is probably to telegrams 57 and 58. Also see note 142 in this section. 
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Telegram Texts 

Telegram 65 



neTporpan 219901 13 9/7 17 10. 



HECTJ1E OaGpHKa BeB3. 

flecflTb nocneflHHx cjiob Bauiefl TejierpaMMW TpwauaTb 154 

Hepas6opunBbi npouiy noBTopwrb. CYMEHCOH. 

E.M. CYMEHCOH Hane^awHCKan 36. 

Petrograd 219901 1 3 9/7 17 10. 

NESTLE Factory Vevey. 

Last ten words of your telegram thirty illegible request repeal. SUMENSON. 

E.M. SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36. 



Telegram 66 

neTporpaa 220101 31 9/7 17 

4K)PCTEH6EPr TpaHa OTejib CroKrojibM. 
KpOMe 28 155 nocjiaHbi Tpw TejierpaMMbi[.] ,5S noe3nxa Teiiepb 
HeB03Mo>KHa[.] noonana nkicbMo HapcmHbiM[.] Koraa GMory npkirnamy aao 
npnexaTbf.] HannuiMTe[.] He OTKawviTe nnaTMTb Moeiwy TecTw ABecTM py6jie« 
npnaeT. CyMEHCOH HaaeiKflMHCKafl 36. 

Petrograd 220101 31 9/717 

FURSTENBERG Grand Hotel Stockholm. 

Besides 28 three telegrams sentf.J trip now impossiblei] letter sent by courier[.j when [1] 

can will invite you to cornel.] writef.] please pay my father-in-law two hundred roubles 

greetings. SUMENSON Nadezhdinskaia 36. 
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Interpretation and Implications of the Telegrams 

By the end of September 1917, the judicial investigation of the Boishevik leaders and 
their alleged receipt of German financial support was essentially complete. A 
majority of the imprisoned Bolsheviks had been released after having been shown the 
material from the investigation, and awaited the impending trial."* Some of them, 
such as the Petrograd party operatives Samuil M. Zaks-Gladnev, Josef S. Unszlicht 
and Mieszyslaw Bronski-Warszawski, who had been arrested during the July Days, 
were freed within a week, probably due to the absence of evidence of their 
immediate involvement in the transfer of German money to Lenin. Other more well- 
known party leaders, such as Kollontai, Lunacharskii and Trotskii, regained their 
freedom later, at the end of August, when the Kerenskii government desperately 
sought support from the Left in its confrontation with General Kornilov and his 
followers. 101 Evgeniia Sumenson and her business associate, the Bolshevik 
Mieszyslaw Kozlowski, who were accused of being the main recipients of German 
money on behalf of the party, were released under heavy bail on September 20 and 
October 9 respectively. 102 After that, the Procurator of the Petrograd Judiciary 
Chamber announced the appointment of representatives for the prosecution and 
defense. The court hearings were to have begun at the end of October in the 
Petrograd district court. 103 The Bolshevik takeover, however, prevented the 
prosecution from presenting its case before the jury. 

The main evidence against the Bolsheviks was the telegraphic 
communications that had been exchanged during May-July 1917 (Old-Style) between 
the party leaders in Petrograd and their associates in Scandinavia, The Provisional 
Government claimed that the telegrams to and from Furstenberg-Hanecki, Kollontai, 
Kozlowski and Sumenson— ostensibly business communications— contained coded 
messages about the transfer of German funds to the Bolsheviks, and that Parvus' 
Stockholm-based firm acted as the intermediary. 1M This same interpretation has 
remained basically unchallenged to the present day. 
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While the majority of historians today seem prone to accept the 1917 
allegation that finances were conveyed from Berl in to Petrograd by way of Stockholm 
through the mediation of Parvus' trade firm, there is disagreement among them 
concerning both the origin of the transferred money and the nature of the Stockholm 
firm's activities. According to one view, the trade firm was set up specifically to 
oversee the distribution of subsidies allocated by the German government to promote 
the revolutionary movement in Russia. 105 Another more judicious opinion holds that 
the business was real and even quite profitable, but that, in addition to commercial 
activity, it "provided a channel for money through which German subsidies for the 
Bolsheviks could be pumped." 106 Finally, a third opinion claims that the money for 
"Leninist propaganda" came from commercial profits of the Parvus-Furstenberg 
trading business, which operated under German protection. 107 The problem with all 
of these views, however, is that they see the Stockholm firm as the key player in the 
financial transactions to the Bolsheviks— an assumption that rests on the telegrams 
used as evidence against them in July 1917. 

The present work provides an analysis of each individual telegram as well as 
of the entire group of 66, and finds no support in them for the July accusations. In 
fact, the telegrams contain no evidence that there were any funds transferred from 
Stockholm to Petrograd, let alone funds that wound up in Bolshevik coffers. It is true 
that the transfer of huge sums of money, at times up to 100,000 roubles, occupied 
a prominent place in the telegraphic correspondence. But these sums represent 
payments for goods exported by the Parvus-Furstenberg firm from Scandinavia to 
Petrograd. Goods were sent to Petrograd, and payments traveled back to 
Stockholm— but never in the opposite direction. Although Sumenson managed these 
financial transactions, she was the sender, not the recipient, as was claimed by the 
Provisional Government. m This conclusion, incidentally, finds additional support 
in the newly released records of the July investigation. Notwithstanding a persistent 
search for proof that the Bolsheviks received German funds through the Parvus- 
Furstenberg-Kozlowski-Sumenson network {the Provisional Government thoroughly 
examined not only the records of Sumenson' s commercial activities but also all 
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foreign monetary transactions into Russia between late 1914 and July 1917), the 
investigation concluded that there was no evidence of the "German connection." 1119 

There is likewise no evidence that the telegraphic correspondence maintained 
between Petrograd and Stockholm was coded. While the telegrams represent a rather 
confusing collection— some of them refer to commercial activities, others deal with 
political issues, and both refer to the Bolshevik leaders— their content can be 
explained when viewed against the background of the commercial-cum-political 
activities of their senders and addressees. For example, the business telegrams, 
accounting for the majority of the communications, appear not to carry any hidden 
meaning. The events mentioned in them can be explained rather easily when they are 
considered impartially in the context of what is known about the business operations 
of the Parvus-Fiirstenberg firm. It has been suggested, for instance, that the telegram 
from Sumenson to Furstenberg in Stockholm— which read "Nestle sends no 
flour. Request. Sumenson"-contained a coded request for money (in the guise 
of flour or, as it has been insinuated on a different occasion, in the guise of "mythic 
pencils") for the Bolsheviks in Petrograd.' 10 More careful research, however, leads 
to an entirely different interpretation. The Parvus-Fiirstenberg firm acted as an 
intermediary for Nestle, the well known Swiss food-processing plant that imported 
flour and other foodstuffs to Russia." 1 These goods were shipped through Stockholm 
to Petrograd, where Sumenson was responsible for their receipt. The sale of the 
imports was conducted by Sumenson's Odessa and Moscow associates, who would 
deposit money for them into one of her accounts in Petrograd, Sumenson would then 
send the final payment to Nestle\ Her request for flour, in other words, corresponds 
completely to what is known about her business activities, and has nothing at all to 
do with "German money." In fact, the records of the official investigation, which 
looked specifically into Sumenson's financial transactions on behalf of FQrstenberg's 
business, conclude that they actually were "of a purely commercial nature" (chisto 
kommercheskogo kharaktera). m 

The telegrams dealing with political matters also contained no double 
meaning. For instance, the one from Radek and Fiirstenberg-Hanecki in Stockholm 
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addressed to Kozlowski and Kollontai in Petrograd ("have Volodia [Lenin— S.L.] 
wire [us] whether [we] should send telegrams for Pravda and what should be their 
size") was interpreted as an encoded inquiry about the amount of German funds to 
be sent to Lenin.' 13 Actually, as members of the Bolshevik Foreign Bureau and 
regular contributors to the Bolshevik press, Hanecki and Radek were referring to the 
number of words appropriate for a short news item in the information section of 
Pravda. In accordance with the interpretations offered by the present study, then, it 
can be concluded that the charges that the Bolsheviks received German subsidies for 
which the exchange of coded telegrams between Petrograd and Scandinavia served 
as a cover do not stand up under careful scrutiny; and in light of this conclusion, the 
entire case against the Bolsheviks lacks validity. 

It would seem that such poorly prepared charges could have been refuted by 
the Bolshevik leaders themselves, by merely presenting their own detailed explanation 
of the telegrams. But this was done neither in 1917 nor any time later. Lenin and 
Zinoviev went no further than ridiculing the claims that they were receiving German 
money and denying the existence of any contacts with Parvus and the other socialists 
suspected of having links with the German government. 1M Soviet historians have also 
been remarkably silent about the telegrams. And, as this study demonstrates, they 
have had good reason to be. 

Although the telegrams do not show that the Bolshevik Party was drawing 
oh German subsidies during the summer of 1917, they do reveal the existence of 
close contacts between prominent party figures from Lenin's immediate circle and 
German agents in Scandinavia. It is quite certain that these ties were close enough 
to prevent the Bolsheviks from openly acknowledging them. They can be traced 
through the business activity of the Parvus-Fiirstenberg firm and its many associates 
in Germany, Russia and Scandinavia, some of which are reflected in the July 
telegrams. 

The outbreak of the First World War brought ruin to a large part of trade 
between Russia and Germany, and the belligerents soon found themselves in short 
supply of many imported goods. The situation continued to worsen with the 
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introduction of a series of bilateral sanctions and restrictions on the import and export 
of urgently needed items. Russia, for example, experienced an acute shortage of 
many brands of pharmaceuticals, contraceptives and other medical goods. If before 
the war these goods were obtained directly from Germany, after it started numerous 
intermediaries were required to smuggle the goods through neutral countries. In this 
manner, Scandinavia gradually became a major route by which supplies from 
Germany and Central Europe reached Russia. Medical goods were usually imported 
from Germany to Denmark under the condition that there be no re-export. In 
Denmark, the goods would be re-sold among local middlemen, requiring with each 
exchange the preparation of new documents for the goods. As a result, the traces of 
their German origin were gradually erased. Only then would the goods be sent to 
Russia, as Scandinavian exports, where they would again pass through the hands of 
several middlemen before finally reaching the consumer. Naturally, the prospects of 
high commissions attracted many smart dealers at every step of the long route. By 
the end of the first year of the war, a sizable community of Russian, German and 
Polish profiteers had emerged in Scandinavia." 5 

The export-import firm Labor was one of the first to enter the promising 
Russian market of medical supplies. From autumn 1914, Grigorii M. Waldman, an 
engineer and member of the Jewish Bund, served as the firm's representative in 
Stockholm. His partner in Petrograd was the Bolshevik Samuil Markovich Zaks- 
Gladnev. Although Zaks served on the board of Labor, and was even one of its 
biggest shareholders, all imports of medical supplies were transacted through the firm 
of his father, Markus I. Zaks. The elder Zaks was a rather well known Petrograd 
producer and distributor of medical goods and equipment." 6 His well established 
business provided Zaks junior with the necessary contacts and a convenient cover for 
his rather dubious commercial dealings. Moreover, in order to earn greater profits, 
Zaks junior set up an underground trade exchange in Petrograd, where illegal 
German medical imports were sold at exceedingly inflated rates." 1 

His intensive business activity apparently did not hamper Zaks from 
participating actively in party work. Throughout the war years, Zaks was, along with 
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Kozlowski and Lenin's older sister Anna I. Elizarova, one of the key Bolsheviks in 
Petrograd entrusted with maintaining communications with the Centra! Committee 
abroad." 8 Although this privileged position was in part due to the fact that he was 
Zinoviev's brother-in-law,"' his outstanding organizational skills and experience in 
conspiratorial work also made him equal to the task. Upon his return from Germany 
in 1910, Zaks became one of Lenin's most trusted contacts in Petrograd, operating 
under the pseudonym Ivan Ivanovich Gladnev. Approximately at this time, he was 
also put in charge of the finances of all Bolshevik publications in the capital.™ 

This experience proved useful when Zaks began importing German medical 
supplies. He used his extensive connections in the socialist world to pursue business 
interests, while at the same time placing his business contacts at the disposal of the 
revolution. His business association with Waldman, for example, arose from their 
previous acquaintance in the Petrograd Social-Democratic community. In February 
1915, the Swedish socialist Gustav Moller delivered to Zaks party correspondence 
from Stockholm, and brought back to Waldman an order for several hundred 
thousand contraceptives of various brands. ,JI Another channel by which Zaks could 
convey business and political messages between Petrograd and Stockholm was 
Waldman's wife, Elenora Solomonovna, In 1914-15, she often traveled to Stockholm 
for her husband's business. On some of these trips she was accompanied by the 
Finnish Social Democrat Karl Wiik, who is known to have helped the Bolsheviks 
with underground communications. Wiik also served as the main link between Lenin, 
in hiding after the July Days, and Furstenberg-Hanecki in Stockholm. 152 

Thus, when Parvus and Furstenberg moved to Copenhagen in June 1915 to 
pursue their commercial-cum-political undertakings, informal channels of 
communication with Russia were already in operation. Wasting no time, they secured 
with the help of Kozlowski {who beginning in autumn of 1914 traveled on business 
between Russia and Scandinavia) an agreement with Zaks to collaborate on the 
distribution and sale of German imports. 123 At first they conducted their dealings 
under the guise of an advertising business: Parvus obtained a license for a poster 
company in Copenhagen, while Zaks joined the board of a similar office in 
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Petrograd. Later in the summer, Parvus founded the Handels og-Eksportkompagniet 
(Trading and Export Company), investing in it part of the fortune he had made 
through commercial operations in Turkey before the war. Piirstenberg became the 
company's managing director, and Kozlowski served as its legal consultant. 1 * 4 Zaks, 
though not formally a member of the board, became the company's key 
representative in Russia, responsible for the distribution and sale of medical goods. 
Financial operations were carried out by the Warsaw banking family of Mavrikii 
Nelken through its branches in Petrograd and Copenhagen. The trade representatives 
were for the most part from the Polish and Lithuanian provinces who, after these 
areas had fallen to the German armies, moved their businesses into Russia. And to 
varying degrees, almost all of them had a revolutionary background. 125 

In late autumn 1915 two prominent Bolsheviks, Waclaw Worowski and 
Leonid B. Krasin, became partners of Parvus and his associates. Krasin served as 
managing director of the Petrograd branch of the Siemens-Schuckert Company and 
was a senior member of the board of the Russo-Asiatic Bank. Worowski headed the 
purchasing department in the same firm. 124 In November, Worowski went to 
Stockholm to open an export-import office for Siemens-Schuckert. Less than two 
months later, he moved with his family to Stockholm to head the office himself. 127 
At this time Worowski also became the chief Stockholm representative of the Trading 
and Export Company. He would receive consignments from Furstenberg, who was 
buying them from international dealers in Copenhagen, and would then sell part of 
the goods to local representatives of the Russian Red Cross, which needed medical 
and other urgent supplies for the Russian Army.' 28 The remaining goods Worowski 
would ship to Russia as imports of the Siemens-Schuckert firm. 

In April 1916, a German profiteer, Georg Sklarz, joined the Trading and 
Export Company. According to their agreement, Parvus and Sklarz would jointly 
own the company, each providing half of its capital. 12 ' Another of Sklarz' s important 
contributions to the business was the shipping agency that had earlier operated in 
Germany under the name Internationale Verkehrs- und Transport-Gesellschaft. It was 
headed by the Russian emigre Khaim Witkin, who, in accordance with the deal, was 
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elevated to the board of the Trading and Export Company. 130 It is curious that Sklarz 
was not officially counted among the company's board members (nor was Parvus, 
incidentally). This was probably due to the nature of his wartime activities. Since 
1915 he had been known in the Copenhagen business community as the owner of a 
Berlin export company and one of the main international smugglers operating in 
Scandinavia. But there was another, less-known reason for his presence there: he was 
carrying out a secret mission in economic espionage on behalf of the military 
intelligence of the German General Staff. Furthermore, his two brothers, Waldemar 
and Heinrich, were running an intelligence agency in Copenhagen. All three 
specialized in collecting information about the economic conditions in the Allied 
countries.' 31 

Sklarz's affiliation with the Germans has given rise to much speculation 
among historians that his business was financed by official sources. While it is true 
that the German government overlooked his violations of export rules, there is little 
evidence that his business dealings drew on government subsidies. Instead of paying 
Sklarz for his intelligence information, the General Staff helped him receive the entry 
permit for the German goods and their shipment across Scandinavia. 132 

Besides his share of the capital, the shipping business, and his connections 
with German Intelligence, Sklarz also brought the Trading and Export Company his 
extensive contacts in the business world. 133 The range of the company's operations 
spread to Switzerland, the Netherlands and as far as the United States. From these 
countries it exported to Russia flour and other foodstuffs, chemicals and machinery, 
while continuing to import German chemicals, women's silk clothing and medical 
supplies on a much greater scale than before. I3< A separate distribution system was 
set up in Russia to deal specifically with these new imports. As soon as the goods 
crossed the border, they were taken over by the Petrograd intermediary firm Fabian 
Klingsland. Evgeniia Sumenson, who worked for both Kiingsland and brothers 
Furstenberg, distributed the goods among commercial agents and dealers, and then 
sent payment for them back to Scandinavia. It was she who maintained telegraphic 
communications with Furstenberg. 13S 
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The old commercial network of Zaks and his associates continued to operate 
concurrently to that of Sumenson. They, however, were dealing only with those 
goods that had been traded before Sklarz joined the company. Kozlowski provided 
general oversight for the smooth functioning of both networks.' 36 In each case, 
financial transactions with Scandinavia were conducted through the Petrograd Russo- 
Asiatic Bank, where Krasin was a member of the board, and the Stockholm Nya 
Banken (New Bank), whose head, Olaf Aschberg, was a socialist sympathizer and 
a long-time business associate of Krasin. 137 

While 1916 was for the most part a successful year for the Trading and 
Export Company, developments taking place at the end of that year and the 
beginning of the following one appear to have adversely affected its operations. First, 
the Russian government, worried by the steady rise in contraband trade, introduced 
strict import regulations which forced businessmen to complete more paperwork and 
pay higher duties, taxes and other fees. Both the number of countries from which 
goods could be imported, and the list of items permitted for import, were severely 
cut.' 38 In January 1917 the firm suffered an additional setback when Danish 
authorities arrested Furstenberg for exporting medical supplies without a license. 
After a short court hearing he was ordered to leave Copenhagen and denied 
permission to return. As a result, the Trading and Export Company transferred its 
hub to Stockholm, where from the beginning of February its operations were 
managed jointly by Furstenberg and Worowski. 119 In April, Lenin chose both men 
to be the party's representatives in Stockholm. Together with Karl Radek, they 
formed the Foreign Bureau of the Central Committee, which was to provide the 
Bolsheviks in Petrograd with links to the outside world. Aleksandra Kollontai, 
another of Lenin's trusted aides, worked with the Foreign Bureau to maintain contact 
with left-socialist parties in Europe. 

By the end of April, an uninterrupted exchange of telegraphic 
communications concerning party activity had been established between Fiirstenberg- 
Hanecki, on the one hand, and Lenin, Zinoviev, Kollontai and Kozlowski, on the 
other. 1 ' 10 At the same time, Furstenberg continued exchanging business-related 
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telegrams with his associates, most notably Kozlowski and Sumenson. It appears 
from these telegrams that the spring of 1917 brought increased delays in both the 
delivery of imports to Russia and the return of payments for them to Stockholm.'*" 
This, coupled with the sharp fall of the rouble on the Scandinavian market had a 
disastrous effect on the trading company's profits. Worowski, and after him 
Furstenberg, traveled to Russia to acquaint themselves with the situation first-hand, 
and try to get the business back on its feet. (On those same occasions they met with 
Lenin to discuss party matters.) 

The trips, however, did not yield the desired results. In the middle of June, 
soon after his return to Stockholm, Furstenberg began considering another journey 
to Russia. By this time, however, it was too risky. Petrograd Counterintelligence had 
already begun shadowing Sumenson, and the right-wing Menshevik newspaper Den ' 
had accused Fiirstenberg-Hanecki of cooperating with German agents. Sumenson was 
consequently able to talk her employer out of making a second trip. 142 After this, the 
business's chances for survival decreased even more. At the end of June, Furstenberg 
wired Sumenson to suspend trade operations and transfer abroad all remaining money 
from her accounts. 143 Some she did manage to transfer, while others were allegedly 
confiscated by authorities after her arrest. 144 

When at the height of the July Uprising the Ministry of Justice obtained a full 
set of telegraphic communications between Petrograd and Scandinavia, it was 
confronted by a rather confusing picture. The telegrams were an odd mixture, some 
dealing with political issues, others concerned with monetary transactions, with 
references to Bolshevik leaders in both types. Some telegrams simultaneously 
addressed party and financial matters. 145 Sorting through all this conflicting and often 
misleading information would have required time and a great deal of motivation, both 
of which the authorities seemed to have lacked. As a result, the Ministry of Justice 
hastily accused the Bolshevik leaders of receiving German money through Parvus' 
business, and claimed that the telegrams were a cover for the transactions. These 
accusations, as the present work has demonstrated, were never substantiated. 
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This conclusion does not necessarily eliminate the possibility that Parvus may 
have supplied funds to the Bolsheviks by different channels. There is some 
probability, for instance, that funds reached the Bolsheviks through Parvus' 
intelligence agents. In 1915, after the Germans put at his disposal the first million 
rubles to promote revolution Russia, Parvus set up a special organization in 
Copenhagen, which operated concurrent to both his "Institute for the Study of the 
Social Consequences of the War" and his import-export business. The organization 
had its network of agents who maintained contact with and apparently provided 
financial assistance to different revolutionary groups in Russia. 146 Another important 
function of these agents was to keep Parvus informed about political and economic 
conditions in Russia. Parvus evidently considered their information more reliable than 
that coming from the Bolshevik underground. After all, his agents were free from 
allegiances to any parties. Parvus' famous 1915 memorandum to the German 
Chancellor (the blueprint of his Revolutionierungspolitik), was written, for example, 
on the basis of secret reports from one of his most confidential agents, the Warsaw 
meshchanin Vladislav L. Shatenstein. 147 Shortly after the February Revolution, 
Shatenstein was sent again on a secret mission to Russia. Among other things, he 
would send information back to Copenhagen about the political situation in 
Petrograd, which Parvus would then share with a representative of the German 
intelligence network. "* This may also indicate that Parvus used Shatenstein and 
other agents to finance the Bolsheviks, although so far no direct evidence has 
emerged to confirm such a supposition. 

Of course, this is not to say that the Bolsheviks did not receive financial 
assistance from the German government. The documents of the German Foreign 
Ministry indicate that substantial funds were allocated to support Bolshevik anti-war 
activities in 1917. But since the present research disproves the generally accepted 
view of how the assistance reached the Bolshevik organization (that is, through 
Furstenberg-Kozlowski-Sumenson's business), it appears more likely that the 
Germans used other intermediaries than the banking system. There is documentation 
of at least one occasion on which a significant sum of money was delivered to the 
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Bolsheviks through other channels. In August 1917, Carl Moor, the Swiss socialist 
and agent of the German (and before that, Austrian) government, approached the 
members of the Bolshevik Foreign Bureau in Stockholm with an offer of financial 
support to the party. Nikolai A. Semashko, the future People's Commissar of Public 
Health, who at the time was on his way back from emigration, reported the proposal 
to Petrograd. Party leaders immediately took it up for discussion and, according to 
the published Minutes of the Central Committee, officially declined the offer. 14 ' The 
recorded decision, however, did not entirely reflect what had actually taken place. 
Recently declassified records of the Central Committee reveal that in summer 1917 
the Bolshevik Foreign Bureau in fact did receive from Moor a contribution in an 
amount then valued at 230,000 German marks. 150 Moor, it is worth adding, was 
working independently of Parvus. 

At the same time, the new information also reveals that this money never 
reached the Bolshevik organization in Petrograd. Instead, it was used by the Foreign 
Bureau to finance the so-called Third Zimmerwald Conference of anti-war socialists 
(including German!), which met in Stockholm in September 1917. 151 Thus far, this 
is the only documented proof that the Bolsheviks received German funds before 
coming to power. 

By way of conclusion it should be noted that the present reassessment of the 
July 1917 accusations does not limit itself to demonstrating that the Provisional 
Government's case lacked validity. It represents the first major step towards the 
reinterpretation of the entire issue of German support to the Bolsheviks, thus bringing 
a new focus to the much-debated issue of foreign involvement in the Russian 
Revolution. Another and potentially more important implication of this study is that 
it raises previously unposed questions about the functioning of the Provisional 
Government, its justice apparatus, and its members' notions of legality. Exploration 
of these and other related issues promises new insights into largely overlooked realms 
of Russian legal, administrative and law-enforcement practices during the crucial 
period between the Tsarist and Bolshevik regimes. 
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fact, on the verge being overthrown. 

44. BLS, no. 3, 27 July 1917, p. 8; T.I. Aleksinskaia, "1917 god. Zapisi," Novyi zhurnal (New 
York), no. 90, 1968, p. 140; Polovtsov, Dm zatmeniia, p. 121. Also see Pereverzev's handwritten 
statement of 31 January 1933 in Ms. Coll Aleksinskii. Box 5. CUBA; G. Aleksinskii, "Zabytaia 
slranitsa. Odna iz zasiug A.I. Denikina," Rodnaia zemlia, 6 July 1925 in Colt. Nicolaevskii, Box 216, 
f. 10, HA. 

45. "Istorita opublikovaniia pis'ma piati," BLS, no. 2, 19 July 1917. p. 4; RV, 9 July 1917, p. 7; 
Also see BLS. no. 1, !1 July 1917, p. 5; N. Nelidov, "Iiul'sitoe vosstanie bol'shevikov (Otryvok 
vospominanii)," Vozwzhdeme, no. 47, November 1955, p. 122. 
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46. BLS, no. 1, 11 July 1917, p. 5; ibid., no. 3, 27 July 1917, p. 8; T. Aleksinskaia, Novyi zhurnal, 
no. 90, p. 142; Met'gunov, Zolotoi nemetskii ktiuch bol'shevikov, p. 117; Lur'e, Khraniteii prosklogo, 
pp. 148-9. Pankralov, Vasilii Semenovich (1864-1925) was a member of "Narodnaia volia." After the 
February Revolution he joined defensisi Socialist Revolutionary group "Volia Naroda." In August of 
1917 he was appointed Commissar of the special detachment assigned to guard the former Tsar in 
Tobolsk. At the end of 1919 (or 1920) he moved to Moscow. He died of a heart attack on 5 March 
1925 in Moscow, reportedly after listening to the speech about the trial of a "Narodnaia volia" 
provocateur, Okladskii. (Russkii Istoricheskii arkhiv. Sbornik pervyi (Prague, 1929), p. 276; V.S. 
Pankratov, "S tsarem v Tobol'ske • iz vospominanii," Byloe, nos. 25, 26, 1924). 

47. RV, 9 July 1917, p. 7; Zhivoe slovo. 5 July 1917, p. 2. Evgenii Petrovich Semenov (real name 
Kogan Solomon Moiseevich) (1861-1944) was active in the revolutionary movement starting in the 
1 880s, although he is better known for having passed on false documents to the American official Edgar 
Sisson in winter 1918. (George F. Kennan, "The Sisson Documents," Journal of Modern History, 
XXXVm (June 1956), p. 148). In summer 1917, Semenov was the head of the editorial board of the 
"Democratic Publishing House," (fiemokratkheskoe kdatet'stvo) created by A. Thomas to conduct 
militaristic anti-German propaganda. (E.P. Semenov, "Germanskie den'gi u Lenina. H. Istoriia 
kampanii dokumentov," FN, 6 April 1921. pp. 2-3); V. L. Burtsev, Prestupleniia i nakazaniia 
bol'shevikov, p. 51; Semenov, PN, 6 April 1921, pp. 2-3; Zven'kt: Istorkkeskii afmanakh, Vypusk2, 
(Moscow-St. Petersburg, 1992), p. 69, 154). In historical literature Zhivoe slovo is often referred to 
as a mass-circulation black-hundred monarchist newspaper (see, for example, Lidak, op. cit.; 
Rabinowitch, op. cit.; p. 191, Loginov, /Communist, no. 5, 1991, p. 125; Teddy J. Uldrtcks, 
"Ganetskii, Yakov Stanislavovich, " The Modern Encyclopedia of Russian and Soviet History (Academic 
International Press. 1979), vol. 12, p. 79; Pipes, op. cit., p. 432). In actuality, it was "the paper of 
non-party [non-Marxjst - S.L.] socialists" of patriotic orientation. Over the course of the revolutionary 
months of 1917, the paper was closed several times by the Provisional Government, and then 
reappeared under different titles— Slovo and Novoe slovo. The old revolutionary Mikhail A. Umanskii 
was the paper's editor (see "Iz prikazov i rasporiazhenii Petrogradskogo Voenno-revoliutsionnogo 
komiteta po voprosam pechati v dni Oktiabr'skogo vosstaniia," Krasnyi arkhiv, no. 5(84), 1937, p. 190; 
B.I. Kolonitskii, "Bor'ba s petrogradskoi burztauaznoi pechat'iu v dni kornilovskogo miatezha," 
Rabochii klass i ego soiuzniki v!9I7g. (Leningrad, 1 989), pp . 297-298, 303. Also see B. I. Kolonitskii, 
"Antibourgeois Propaganda and Anti-'Burzhui' Consciousness in 1917," The Russian Review, vol. 53, 
no. 2, April 1994, pp. 183-196 and "Ot chernosotenstva k fashizrnu. Pravoekstremistkie sily v marte- 
oktiabre 1917. (Na materialakh petrogradskoi pechati)," in Nalsional'naia pravaia prezhde i leper'. 
Istoriko-sotsiologicheskie ocherki. Part 1 (St. Petersburg, 1992), pp. 111-124). 

48. Zh$, 5 July 1917, p. 2; T. Aleksinskaia, Novyi zhurnal, a.-. -> ' pp. 140. Two days later it was 
reproduced in Rech', 7 July 1917, p. 2. 

49. As translated in The Russian Provisional Government, vol. Hi, p. 1365. 

50. ZhS, 5 July 1917, p. 2. 
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51. Among western historians, the view has gained currency that Lenin avoided arrest by being 
tipped off about it beforehand from Procurator Karinskii. (Rabinowitch, p . 203 ; Pipes, p. 421 ; George 
Katkov, The Kornilm Affair, p. 38. Also see Kerensky, Russia and History's Turning Point, pp. 316- 
317). The only source for this supposition are the memoirs of the Bolshevik V. D. Bonch-Bruevich, 
ffa boevykhpostakhfevral'skoi i oktiab'rskoi revotiutsii (Moscow, 1931), pp. 83-86 (first published in 
1928). According to Bonch-Bruevich, Karinskii (b. 1873), a liberal lawyer from Kharkov, who replaced 
Pereverzev as Procurator in May, called him late on the afternoon of July 4 and warned him about 
Lenin's impending arrest. Karinskii, at that time in emigration, flatly denied these allegations. (N. 
Karinskii, "Sovetskii Khlestakov (Pis'mo v redaktsiiu," Novoe Russkoe Slovo (New York), 8 August 
1928 in Coll. Nicolaevskii, Box 216, f. 10. Also see N. Karinskii, Tz vospominanii byv.fshego] 
Prokurora petrogradskoi sudebnoi palaty," Zelenyi zhurnal (New York), no. 10, 1924, pp. 23-24). 
Although there is no other direct evidence corroborating one side or the other, there are sufficient 
reasons to question the veracity of Bonch-Bruevich's account. First, the planned arrest of Lenin was 
known about by 1 July: Karinskii, who was definitely in a position to know, would not have waited 
to warn Bonch-Bruevich. Moreover, Bonch-Bruevich has been known to have included spurious facts 
in his memoirs to enhance his own merit. See, for example, his Vospominaniia o Lenine 1917-1924 
(Moscow, 1963). Bonch-Bruevich's recollections of this episode were published after the death of 
possible witnesses— l^nin and la. M. Sverdlov— the two of whom spent the day of 4 July together. 
Karinskii was in emigration in the US and therefore unable to disprove Bonch-Bruevich effectively. 
Thus, Bonch-Bruevich depicted himself as the savior of the Bolshevik leader and— what might have been 
especially important during the internal party struggle at the end of the 1920's— as one who had always 
been a loyal and true Leninist. Second, and most important, Bonch-Bruevich himself gives reason to 
doubt his account when he writes that the Soviet government let Karinskii emigrate in token of gratitude 
for the assistance he had rendered Lenin. (Bonch-Bruevich, Na boevykh postakh, p. 86). Karinskii had 
no need whatsoever for permission from Soviet authorities to emigrate. During the Civil War he was 
in the South of Russia and evacuated to Turkey with the remainder of Wranget's army. (From there he 
made his way to the United States, where he lived until his death in 1948.) Curiously enough, Bonch- 
Bruevich says nothing about Karinskii leaking any additional information to the Bolsheviks. After all, 
as Procurator and head of the investigation of the Bolsheviks he had unrestricted access to the material 
of the case. Bonch-Bruevich also states that when he told Lenin of his planned arrest he (Lenin) was 
already aware of it. It is possible that the Bolsheviks' informer was Major-General Nikolai Mikhailovich 
Potapov (1871-1946), who, according to a classmate and Bolshevik, M.S. Kedrov, "offered his 
services" to the Bolsheviks beginning in July 1917 (see Ot Fevralia k Oktiabriu (Iz anket uchastnikov 
Velikoi Oktiabr'skoi Sotsiatistkheskoi Revotiutsii) (Moscow, 1957), p. 174). Potapov was the head of 
the Division of the General Quartermaster of the General Headquarters, a position that obligated him 
to know about the investigation of Lenin's case. According to his service record , he was removed from 
the high post in late July and appointed Military Attache' to Italy. (See Potapov to Pototskii, Telegram 
no. 28355, 21 July, 1917, Coll. Pototskii, Box 10, f. 27; Box 10, folder: Telegrams incoming 1916-" 
1918; Box 7, f. 24. HA; Voenno-istoricheskii zhurnal, no. 10, 1989, pp. 75-78. On Karinskii see Otchet 
Konstantinopol'skogo Soveta Prisiazhnykh Poverennykh za vremia s 17 aprelia 1921 g. po 1 7 aprelia 
1922 g. (Constantinople, 1922), p. 14; N. Karinskii, "Epizod fe evakuatsii Novorossiiska," Arkhiv 
russkoi revoliutsii (Berlin, 1923), vol. XII, pp. 149-156; idem., Teni proshlogo," Parus, 1933, no. 
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16, pp. 49-50; B. Peres, "Partiinaia rabota v Orle (1902-1903 gg.) (Iz vospominanii)," PR, no. 5(17), 
1923, pp. 262-268; N. Karabchevskii, Chto gkiza mot videli. Revoliutsiia i Rossiia (Berlin, 1921) Part 
2, p. 129; V.A. Obolenskii, Moia zhizn'. Mai sovremennM (Paris, 1988), p, 231). ' 

52. The Bolsheviks were also accused of organizing an armed uprising (RV, 22 July, 1917, p. 5). 
The Provisional Government hastily tried lo join this accusation with that of receiving German money 
in order lo show that the July uprising had been organized by the Bolsheviks upon instructions from the 
Germans and the receipt of money from them. The preliminary (pre-trial) investigation was conducted 
under the supervision of the prominent Petrograd jurist Pavel A. Aleksandrov (1866-1940). After the 
October revolution Aleksandrov lived in Moscow and was legal consultant for the Sugar Trust. 
Ostensibly for his role in the 1917 investigation, he was arrested twice by the Soviet secret police— in 
1925 and 1939— and finally shot in prison in summer 1940. 

53. T. Aleksinskaia, Novyi zhurnal. no. 90, pp. 140-141; Zlokazov, Voprosy istorii KPSS, no. 5, 
1990. pp. 44-47; A.F. Kerenskii, Rossiia na istorieheskompovorote. Metmtary. (Moscow, 1993), pp. 

220-222. 

54. See Ms. Coll. Aleksinskii, Box 10. Folder: World War I and Revolution. CUBA, Most likely 
Aleksinskii was helped by his long-time correspondent, leader of the Swedish SDs Karl H. Drawing 
(1860-1925), who was known for his anti-Leninist sentiments. (See Ms. Coll. Aleksinskii, Box 10, 
Letter to J. Guesde, July 1916. CUBA; Index XIc. 1G, folder 1. Coll. Okhrana, HA; Kerensky, Russia 
and History's Turning Point, pp. 313-314; Marat Zubko, Shvedskaiavertikal'QAoscov/, 1989), p. 90). 
In addition, the veracity of at least some of the telegrams was later indirectly confirmed by Soviet 
editions of Lenin's collected works. (See Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, pp. 445-451; Leninskii sbornik, vol. XHJ, 
p. 280; Telegrams 3, 9, were referred lo in "Obysk u Lenina. Protokol," PR, no. 5(17), 1923, p. 282; 
Part of the telegram 49 was reproduced in Lenin, PSS, vol. 49, pp. 442-443. Also see Lenin, PSS, vol. 
31, pp. 466-467; Lenin v 1917 g. Daty zhizni i iteiatel'nosti. Marl-Oktiabr', (Moscow, 1957), p. 54; 
Vorobtsova, Deiatel'nost' TsK, p. 34; Kollontai, Iz moei zhizni i raboty, p. 296). 

55. The office of Bez lishnikh stov was in Dobronravov's apartment in the center of Petrograd. Just 
like Aleksinskii, Dobronravov belonged to Plekhanov's Social-Democratic group Edinstvo. After its 
third issue (27 July), Plekhanov pressured Aleksinskii into stopping publication of the weekly, because 
he no longer wished to antagonize the Soviet leaders (see T. Aleksinskaia, Novyi zhurnal, no. 90, pp. 
143-145; RV, 10 August, 1917, p. 1). The only copy of Bez lishnikh slov this author was able to locate 
in the West was one in the Aleksinskii archives (Ms. Coll. Aleksinskii, Box 17. CUBA). After the 
Bolshevik Revolution Leonid M. Dobronravov (1887-1926) lived in Bessarabia and the United States. 

56. Tat'iana Ivanovna Aleksinskaia (nee Evtikhieva) (1886-1968) took part in the Social-Democratic 
movement from 1904. She returned to Russia from France during World War I, and worked as a 
volunteer nurse in military hospitals. Beginning in May 1917 she worked in the Central Committee of 
the S-D group Edinstvo. From 1919 on, she lived in Paris. (G.A., "T.I. Aleksinskaia," Novyi zhurnal, 
no. 94, 1969, pp. 271-273). 
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57. BLS, no. 1, II July, 1917, pp. 3-4. The protocol of Ermolenko's interrogation, taken at ihe 
front's general headquarters on 16 May 1917, was also published in this issue. Also see RV, 1 1 July 
1917, evening edition, p. 4 and RV, 12 July, p. 4. 

58. A. Amfiteauov, "Parvus." Russkoe slovo, 3/16 October 1915, p. 2. Also see Ms. Coll. 
Aleksinskii, Box 10, f, "Delo Parvusa. " CUBA. Amfiteatrov, AleksandrVaIentinovich(I862-1938)was 
a liberal journalist and writer. Before World War I, he published the revolutionary monthly Krasnoe 
znamia in Paris. In 1914-1916 he lived in Italy, where he was a correspondent for the major liberal 
newspaper Russkoe slovo. He returned to Russia at Ihe end of 1916 and became editor-in-chief of 
Russkaia volia. He emigrated in 1922 and lived in Prague, Berlin and Paris, before settling in Italy. 

59. BLS, no. 2, 19 July 1917, p. 3. 

60. Compare Coll. Pototskii, Box 28, delo 20, pp. 50-59 with BIS, no. 1, 11 July 1917, pp. 3-4 and 
BLS, no. 2, 19 July. p. 3. 

61. For example, in telegrams 4, 5, 6. 9, 10 ,12, 13, 19, 28, 31, 32, 43, 47, 54. 

62. Comparison of the two "Western" sets to those preserved in Russian archives confirms that all 
the telegrams come from the same source (see GARF, f. 1826, op. 1., dd. 14, 15; RTsKhlDNI, f. 4, 
op. 3,d. 39,11. 119-126). 

63. Coll. Pototskii, Box 28, file 20, pp. 44-45. HA. Also see "Delo #87 Tsentral'nogo Kontr- 
razvedyvatel'nogo Otdeleniia GUGSH," in RTsKhlDNI, f. 4, op. 3, d. 39. 

64. Incoming telegram, 1 December 1916, File S 12, delo no. 4, RMP. FSA. Also see Helsingfors 
telefonkatalog utgiven I Januari 1917 AF Helsingfors Telefbnforening (Helsingfors 1916), p. 314. 

65. See Questionnaire (oprosnoi list): Anna Rung. File 9071. RMP. FSA. Her dealings with German 
businessmen in Stockholm also drew the attention of the Swedish Federal Police. See Report B.124. 
1 September, 1917, Riksarkivet (Swedish National Archives). Polisbyro File (Swedish Police Records): 
B. 1-2SS. 1915-1919 maj. E2.1 (hereafter SNA. SPR). 

66. Delo po opisi no. 2889. RMP. FSA; Ves' Petrograd. Adresnaia i spravochnaia kniga 
(Petrograd), 1916-1917. 

67. Separate "black lists" (chernye spiski) were compiled by the Russian Ministry of Trade and 
Industry. See K. Gul'kevich to B.V. Shtiurmer, 15/28 August 1916. Russia. Missiia Norway, Box 7. 
folder 20; Outgoing no. 305, 2/15 September 1916. Missiia Norway, Box. 7, folder 21, HA; Russkii 
chernyi spisok (Petrograd, 1917). 

68. Coll. Pototskii, Box 28-20, pp. 45-49, 60-62. HA. Also see RTsKhlDNI, f. 4, op. 3, d. 39. 
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69. In 1917 a total of three trainloads of emigres crossed Germany , carry ing a total of approximately 
650 people (see Files 2952, 13690, RMP. FSA). 

70. See, for example. Files 2952, 13690, RMP. FSA; Outgoing no. 96, 30 March 1917. Coll. 
Pototskii. Box 7, f. 24. HA; Outgoing no. 411, 28 March 1917; outgoing no. 453, 30 March 1917, 
delo no. 8, File 13690. RMP. FSA; RTsKhlDNr, f. 4, op. 3, d. 39, II. 31, 114, 116. 

71 . Detailed information about political emigres was periodically distributed by the Foreign Agency 
of the Department of Police in Paris (see Coll. Okhrana, Index vmb. F. 1A, HA). 

72. The Allies also had an intelligence station on the Russian-Swedish border to monitor return of 
the political emigres (see Files S. 7-12, 1915-1917. RMP. FSA); RTsKhlDNI, f. 4, op. 3, d. 39; f. DP, 
op. 17, ed. khr. (edinitsa khraneniia) 38644. 

73. Abram L. Zhivatovskii (sometimes Zhivotovskii) was a relative of Lev Trotsky on his mother's 
side, and a prominent Petrograd banker. After the Bolshevik Revolution he emigrated to Paris, where 
in the 1920's he was on the board of directors of the Russian Bank for Industry and Trade. (See 
Incoming no. 1780, 1911, Incoming no. 275, 1910. Coll. Okhrana. HA; Ves' Petrograd, (1914-1917); 
F.F. Raskol'nikov, Kronshtadt i Piter v 1917 godu. Second ed. (Moscow, 1990) p. 52; E. Semenov, 
Russkie banki zagranitset i bot'sheviki (iz ankety) (Paris, 1926), pp. 61-62. 

74. In actuality, Trotskii (Trotsky) returned to Petrograd on 3/16 May. 

75. Internatsional was a small socialist journal published in Petrograd by Mikhail lu. Larin (Moisei 
I. Lur'e). See D. Kin, "Bor'ba protiv "ob'edinitel'nogo ugara" v 1917 godu," PR, no. 6 (65), 1927, 
p. 3. A. I. Gordon (see next note) also worked on the editorial board. 

76. A. I. Gordon (1884-1937?) (full name: Abe-Shael' Itskov-Iudelevich Gordon) was a member of 
the Jewish Bund. During the period 1914-1917 he first lived in Stockholm, and then in Copenhagen. 
On 15/28 April 1917 he returned to Russia and joined the Petrograd Bolshevik organization. He 
perished in the Stalinist purges. See Futrell, Northern Underground, pp. 119, 126-7 , 135 , 2 12-213, 226; 
htorkheskUArkhiv, 3, 1959, pp. 39,48; Bjorkegren, Ryska Posten, p. 36; Deiateli SSSR i Oktiabr'skoi 
revoliutsii. (Avtobiografiiibiografii). EtitsiklopedicheskiiSlovar'RusskogoBibtiograficheskogoInstituta 
Granat (Moscow. 1927), vol. 41, Part I, pp. 103-105; and File 13690. RMP. FNA. 

77. Trotskii, Il'ia Markovich (1879-1969). Prior to World War I he was a Berlin correspondent for 
a Moscow libera] daily Russkoe slow. During the war years he reported for the paper in Copenhagen. 
After the October Revolution he moved to Berlin, and then to New York. (See Ms. Coll. Trotskii. 
Bakhmeteff Archive, CUBA; Novoe russkoe slovo, 2 December 1962, pp. 3, 5; ibid., 3 July 1967, p. 
3). 
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78. Coll. Polotsk,,, Box 28-20, p. 60; Russian Consulates in Stavanger and Chrisliania 
Correspondence. Coll. Russia. Missiia Norway. HA; There were also telegrams separated out which 
were sent by a namesake of Lev B. Rozenfel'd (parry pseudonym Kamenev), see Coll. Pototskii Box 

25-20, p, 65, 

79. Coll. Pototskii. Box 28-20, pp.47^8; losif Adam Iaroslav losifovich Kolyshko (1 862-1 938) was 
an adventurer of nnsavory reputation without any particular political inclinations. In 1915-1917 he lived 
in Stockholm and Copenhagen, where he maintained regular contacts with German officials He also 
had business : lies with Parvus and was later suspected of being a go-between for Parvus and the 
Bolsheviks. Reportedly, he was to go on trial together with the Bolshevik leaders in October but was 
released on bail and disappeared. After 1921 he lived first in Berlin, and then in Nice (see Baian 
[Kolyshko - S.LJ. "Velikii raspad. Nyne otpushchaeshche...," typescript (no date) chs XXX-XXXVI 
Collection B.I. Nicolaevskii, Box 193, folder 9. HA; Russkie vedomosti, 18 August 1917 p J- 
Kolyshko-Baian to V.L. Burtsev, 8 November, 1935. Coll. Nicolaevskii, Box 149, folder 7 HA- Klaus 
Epstein, Maihias Erzberger and the Diitma of German Democracy (Princeton, 1959), pp. 165, 175. 
1 78}. 

80. See Incoming telegram no. 1023, 20 May 1917, Delo 18, part I, File 7235, Incoming telegram 
no. 3985, 4 December 1915. File 9057. RMP. FNA; Russkaia volia, 25 May 1917, p. 2; Den; 26 
May 1917, pp. 2-3; B. Nikitin, "V dni rcvoliutsii. Vospominaniia b.tyvshego] nach.[al'nika] ko'ntr- 
razvedki i gen.[enla] kvarlirmeistera. Priamye uliki," PN, 25 July 1932, p. 2. 

81. See, for example, Delo 18, part 1, File 7235. RMP. FSA; Nikitin, PN, 25 July 1932 p 2- 
Baian [Kolyshko], op. tit., Chapters XXIV-XXXV, Coll. Nicolaevskii, Box 193, folder 9- Kolyshko 
to Pavel N. Mihukov, 26 July and 1 1 November 1932. Coll. Nicolaevskii, Box 639, f. 22, HA. 

82. Of the remaining individuals mentioned in this set of telegrams, counterintelligence either knew 
little (e.g. about Kozlowski, Kollontai), or became aware only from the telegrams (for example K 
Krzeczeskowski, In. Rozenblatt, M. Slieckewicz). Counterintelligence compiled the set of 66 telegrams 
m such a hurry that on two occasions it included duplicate copies of the same telegram (no 3 1 repeats 
no. 29; no. 42 repeats no. 41). 

83. See Coll. Pototskii, Box 7, HA and Delo no. 18, File 7235, RPM. FSA. 

84. See, for example, telegrams 35, 41, 42, 60, 62. 

85. The set contained, for example, several telegrams between FUrstenberg-Hanecki and Aleksandra 
M. Kollontai, as wen as 7 of a personal nature between Kollontai (from Petrograd) and her friend Zoia 
L. Shadurskaia, then located in Christiania (Oslo). See telegramms 4, 10. 11, 19, 20, 22 29 32 36 
40, 52. But by far sot all of the telegrams between Furstenberg-Hanecki and Russia 'wound tip at the 
Petrograd Telegraph Office, and thus could not have been included in the set of 66 For instance 
several telegrams from him addressed to Lenin were discovered only after the July uprising, during a 
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search of Lenin's apartment and the Bolshevik headquarters at Malil'da F. Kshesinskaia's villa (see 
"Obysk u Lenina," PR, 5 (17), 1923, p. 282; Rech\ 22 July 1917, p. 5; Nikitin, Rokovye gody, p. 
114). Moreover, the number of telegrams exchanged between Furstenberg and his Petrograd aide 
Evgeniia Sumenson was much greater than those ultimately included in the 66. Sumenson alone sent 
over 92 telegrams to Furstenberg in Sweden (see, for example, telegram 64). In addition, some of the 
telegrams he sent to the editorial board of Pravda were detained by the military censorship, while others 
never reached the Petrograd Telegraph Office due to technical failures (see Vorobtsova, Deialefnosf 
zagrankhnogo predstavitel'stva TsK, p. 21; Telegrams S3, 55, 57, 58, 62. 66). 

86. The order in which this information appeared on the telegram blank, and in which it reached the 
addressee, differed from the format in which it was recorded on the telegraphic tape (see, for example, 
PR, 5(17), 1923, p. 282; Lenin, Biograficheskaia khronika, vol. 4, p. 68; Coll. Russia. Missiia 
Norway. Consulate General in Christiania, file: Correspondence. Incoming 1917. HA). Several 
difficulties arise in the analysis of such complex sources as old telegraphic texts. The first is the specific 
nature of telegraphic language, characterized by short, often fragmentary phrases, a certain convention 
of abbreviations, and the absence of punctuation. Second are the language difficulties brought about by 
the exchange of telegrams between Russia and Scandinavia. Their interpretation is further complicated 
by the fact that they were insufficiently investigated by counterintelligence: there are many examples 
of inaccurate chronology, mistaken dates, misspelled names and places and omitted words. The simple 
fact that the July accusations were made on the basis of only partially decoded texts warrants a more 
careful investigation of them. 

87. French was the language of international telegraphic communication at that time. Moreover, it 
may be definitely assumed that not all of die addressees knew Russian (see for example, telegram 59). 

88. Only in the cases of the correspondences between Kollontai and Shadurskaia can one say with 
some certainty that the texts had been translated (see telegrams 11, 19, 22, 29, 31-33, 36, 40, 50, 52). 
The grammatical contraction as well as the lack of distinction between masculine and feminine gender 
suggest that they were translated from French. In addition, one of the telegrams was sent to Shadurskaia 
in Paris, where she had lived for many years; and it is well known that Kollontai had a strong 
command of French. See telegram 11; V. Erofeev. "Desiaf let v Sekretariate Narkomindela," 
Mezhdunarodnaia zhizn' (Moscow), August 1991, p. 120. The grammatical structure of telegram 61 
suggests that it was originally written in Polish. The same is true of telegrams 15 and 28. 

89. The system of transliteration between Latin and Cyrillic alphabets at that time also contributed 
to the distortion of the original text. For example, Russian "e" was transliterated as "ie"; "e" as "o"; 
"u" as "ou"; "v" as "P, etc. (see telegram 29). 
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110,112 

Petrov, G. 22 

Piiashev, N. 52, 121 

Pipes, R. 3, 32, 105, 107-108, 110, 112, 
119 

Platten, F. 50 

Plekhanov, G. V. 113 

Pokrovskii, M. N. 106 

Polovtsov, P. A. 68, 110 

Polynov, N. B. 24 

Porembskij 66; telegrams 41, 42 

Possony, S. 68, 106, 119 

Potapov, N. M. 1 12 

Potemkin-Tavricheskii, G. A. 28 

Pototskii, S, N. 5, 30,54, 58, 112 

Rabinovitz, A. See Rung, Ann 

Rabinowiteh, Alexander 107-108. 110-112 



Radek (Sobelson), K. 20, 22, 28. 50, 52, 
64, 68, 70, 72, 95-96, 109 

Radek, R. M. See Sobeison-Radek, Roza M. 

Radomysl'skaia, L. A. 120 

Raskol'nikov, F. F. 115 

Rotheim, E. 34, 42, 56; telegrams 11a, 19, 
22, 29, 32, 33, 36, 40, 52 

Rozanov (Sazonov), V. N. 68, 70, 88 

Rozenblat (Rozenblitt), Iu. 25,116; 
telegrams 6, 8, 17 

Rozenfeld, L. B. See Kamenev. L. B. 

Rubinstein (Stein), A. N. 68 

Rubinstein, N. A. 68, 88 

Rubinstein, S. M. 13 

Rubinstein (nee Mark). T. la. 68, 70, 88; 
telegrams 20, 45, 64 

Rung (nee Rabinovitz), Ann 13, 114 

Rung, H. 13 

Rusanov, N. S. 88, 90 

Savel'ev, M. A. 62 ; telegrams: 37 

Sazonov, V. N. See Rozanov, V. N. 

Scharlau, W. B. 20, 22, 24, 34, 72, 106, 
108, 119, 120, 122, 123 

Schurer, H. 46 
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Semashlto, N. A. (Aleksandrov) 46, 104 

Semenov, E. P. (Kogan, S. M.) 10 111 

115 



Senn, A. 84, [07, 109, 122 

Service, R. J 07 

Shadurskaia, E. A. 34 

Shadurskaia (lureneva), V. L. 34, 56, 60; 
telegrams 11a, 33,36 

Shadurskaia, Z. L. 32, 34, 42, 52, 56, 60, 
66, 76, 117, 119; telegrams 1 1 , 11a 
19, 22, 29, 32, 33, 36, 40, 50, 52 

Shatenstein, V. 103 

Shchepkina-Kupernik, T. L. 24, 34; 
telegram 11 

Sheinis, Z. 24, 36, 122 

Shindzhikashvilli, D. I. 109 

Shliapnikov, A. G. (Belenin) 26, 30, 32, 
36, 44; telegram 13 

Shliurmer (Stuermer), B. V. 1 14 

Shwarls, S. M, 78 

Sisson, E. Ill, 121 

Sklarz, G. 22, 26, 89, 99, 100-101, 122 

Sklarz, H. 100 

Sklarz, W. 100 



Smutnyi See Wesolowski, B. 

Sobelson, K. See Radek, K. 

Sobelson-Radek (nee Aronson) Roza M. 20 

Sokolinskaia, G, L. 42 

Sokolinskii, G. M. 42; telegram 20 

Sokolov, N. D. 24 

Solomon (Salomon), G. A. (Isetskii) 60, 62 
86; telegram 37 

Solov'ev, O. F. 105, 107, 109 

Souvarine, B. K. 68 

Sovokin, A. M. 62, 106 

Stalin, I. V. 54 

Startsev, V. I. 108 

Steckiewicz (Vygovskaia). M. I. 32. 36, 40, 
116; telegrams 10, 13 

Stein, A. N. See Rubinstein, A. N. 

Stinnes, H. 60 

Stone. H. 107, 108. 119 

Sturgkh, Karl von 48 

Sumenson (nee Rundo), E. M 1 2 II 18 
20, 22, 26, 34, 48. 54, 58,'fiO, 68 70 

74,76,80.82,84,88,93-95.100 
102-103, 117, 122-123; telegrams 1 2 
12, 21, 24, 24a, 31, 34, 35, 43 44 
45, 48. 51, 53, 55-60, 62, 64-66 
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Sverdiov, la. M. 1 12 

TereshchenkO, M. I. 7 

Thomas, A. 7, 111 

Tikhvinskii, S. L. 121 

Trotskii, I. M. 14-15, 72, 86, 115 

Trotskii (Bronshtein) L. D. 14, 93, 115 

Tsederbaum, Iu. See Martov, lu. O. 

Uldricks, T. Ill 

Ul'ianov, V. I. Set Lenin 

Ul'ianova, A. I. See Elizarova-Ul'ianova, 
A. I. 

Ul'ianova, M. I 22, 30; telegrams 3, 9 

Umanskii, M. A. Ill 

Unszlicht, J. 24, 70, 93; telegram 46 

Uritskii, M. S. 68 

Vakhtangova, S. B. 26 

Vladimirova, V. 106 

Volkogonov, D. 106, 119 

Vorobtsova, Iu. 52, 54, 70, 74, 106, 113, 
117 

Vorovskii See Worowski, W. 

VygoYSkaia See Steckiewicz. M. I. 



Vyshinskii, A. la. 78 

Wade, R. 28 

Waldman, E. S. 98 

Waldman, G. M. 97-98 

Warszawski-Brodowski (nee Tannen-baum) 
H. 88; telegram 63 

Wesolowski, B. (Bronek/Smutnyi) 24, 62, 
72, 74; telegrams 37, 47, 61 

Wiik, K. 30,98 

Wilkin, Kh. 99 
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Worowski, W. (Orlowski/Borowski/ 

Vorovskii) 22, 36, 46, 60, 62. 64, 72, 
76, 99, 101, 102, 121; telegram 28 

Wrangel. P. 112 

Zaks, S. M. (Gladnev. I. 1.) 93, 97-99, 101 

Zaks, M. 1. 97, 120 

Zaslavskii, D. 1. 72, 78, 86; telegram 54 

Zeman, Z. A. B. 20, 22, 24, 34, 72, 
106-108, 119, 120, 122-123 

Zetterberg, S. 107 

Zhivatovskii, A. L. 14, 115 

Zinov'ev (Radomysl'skii), G. E. 11, 48, 66, 
70, 96, 98, 101, [20, 122; telegram 
23 

Zlokazov, G. I. 108,113 

Zubko, M. 113 

Zubov, N. 24 

Zurabov, A. G. 86; telegram 61 
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